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NATIVE LAND TENURE IN NEW GUINEA! 


By H. Ian Hocsin 


pe ALLURE to appreciate the true relationship between aboriginal 

peoples and the land they occupy has everywhere been one of 
the most fruitful causes of dissatisfaction with European rule. 
Areas vitally necessary for the natives’ subsistence have in many 


cases been claimed by the government and subsequently made 
available for settlers, but even where the authorities, with the best 
intentions, have gone no further than an attempt to bring purely 
native transactions within the scope of newly-imposed legal pro- 


cesses, the system of land tenure has usually been completely 
misunderstood.? 


1A portion of the material here presented was read before Section F at the 
Canberra meeting of the Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, January 1939. The paper was prepared for publication in March 
1939. 

2 Examples of blunders in the handling of native land problems are given by 
the following: A. P. Elkin, Understanding the Australian Aborigine, Morpeth Booklet 
No. 2 (Morpeth, N.S.W.); I. L. G. Sutherland, The Maori Situation, Wellington, 
New Zealand, 1935; L. P. Mair, Native Policies in Africa, London 1936, especially 
pp. 86-7, 162-3 ; L. P. Mair, ‘‘ Native Land Tenure in East Africa,”’ Africa, Vol. IV, 
pp. 314-29; M. Hunter, Reaction to Conquest, Oxford 1936 (South Africa) ; and M. 
Mead, The Changing Culture of an Indian Tribe, New York 1932 (North America). 

The position with regard to New Guinea, the territory which is my present 
concern, is the more ironical from the fact that the classic account of such a system, 
the one accepted by anthropologists as a model, is that of a people living only a few 
miles over the border in Papua. If refer to the Trobriand Islanders (vide 
B. Malinowski, Coral Gardens and their Magic, London 1935, Vol. I, Chaps. XI, XII). 
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The chief source of trouble has undoubtedly been the crude 
antithesis between “‘ individualism ”’ and “‘ communism,”’ still taken 
for granted by the general public, although anthropologists have for 
the past two decades been at pains to point out that primitive peoples 
are no more communistic than we are ourselves. Our system is 
supposed to have “ individual’’ ownership as its basis, but the 
members of the community at large, through officers appointed for 
the purpose, are still entitled to a considerable say in the way land is 
used ; thus numerous regulations have to be observed with regard 
to buildings—plans must be submitted to the local governing body 
for approval ; minimum requirements are laid down regarding the 
size of rooms, ventilation, etc.; and factories are forbidden in 
residential areas. The society also exercises rights over agricultural 
land : plants declared by ordinance to be “‘ noxious weeds ’’ must be 
carefully removed under penalty of a heavy fine; crops falling 
below a required standard may not be sold for export ; and, in some 
countries, farmers are compelled to destroy a portion of their harvest 
so that the price may not drop. An “ owner” may even be forced 
in the interests of public convenience to surrender his ground, as 
when an arterial road or railway is constructed. On such occasions 
he is compensated for his loss, it is true, but the amount paid is 
normally determined by what the community and not he himself 
regards as a just price. Finally, the lease, sale and inheritance of 
land are regulated by Statute, that is by rules and customs laid 
down and approved by the whole society. 

The statement that in some matters we are ourselves communistic 
has therefore a certain amount of justification. The situation in 
New Guinea is much the same—some elements of the native land 
tenure systems are individual, others communal. A person may 
perhaps claim the privilege of erecting a dwelling in the village 
where he was born but have to abide by the decision of the other 
inhabitants as to where it shall be placed; or, to give another 
instance, he may be entitled to grow what crops he pleases but have 
to comply with a demand for a portion of the harvest on the occasion 
of tribal feasts. 

An essential requirement in accounts of these systems, then, 
is a detailed list of the rights exercised by individuals and the rights 
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claimed either by all the members of the society in common or by 
small groups. But before this information can be set forth it is 
obviously necessary to know something about land utilization and 
the social organization. 

As regards the first, a distinction is usually made between 
hunting areas, house sites and agricultural land. Discussion of the 
use to which land is put, however, involves consideration not only 
of such matters as crops and methods of cultivation, preparation of 
the ground, planting, and harvesting, but also the organization of the 
groups responsible for these activities, for in New Guinea all important 
work demands co-operation. In some places the whole village 
collaborates to clear a large area, which is then divided for the season 
among the different householders, but in others each person makes 
his own arrangements, and the plots are cleared and planted by small 
groups. Acceptance of help everywhere imposes an obligation : 
the person may have to entertain his assistants with a meal, allow 
them to cultivate a portion of the plot, give them a share of the 


- harvest, or put his own labour at their disposal for similar work. 


Housebuilding involves the same sort of collaboration, and the 
way in which the owner discharges this obligation must also be 
discussed. 

In dealing with our own land tenure system the background of 
social organization can be taken for granted, but with native com- 
munities this is not so, since many variations are possible. A full 
knowledge of the different social groupings, of the ties uniting the 
members, and of descent and inheritance, is therefore relevant in so far 
as these are bound up with such questions as titles to land, its use, 
and the distribution of the crops. Again, where rights are exercised 
by special officers one must be familiar with their position and how 
it is maintained, whether by qualifications of birth, ability, know- 
ledge, or wealth, and if by the last how the valuables are acquired, 
either by inheritance or tribute. Such officials usually deal with 
the settlement of disputes and the adjustment of claims, but where 
this is not so another problem presents itself. These men may also 
have the power to alienate territory, either temporarily or in 
perpetuity, but one needs to know whether they have first to obtain 


the consent of the people at large. 
AA 
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Other issues include sentimental ties with the soil and prestige 
acquired through occupation of special plots, as well as religious 
beliefs affecting the cultivation or consumption of the crop ; thus in 
Malaita, one of the Solomon Islands, there is a prohibition on clearing 
the ground in the vicinity of groves held to be sacred on account of 
the ceremonies performed there, and amongst some of the peoples of 
the Sepik River a man is forbidden on pain of death by supernatural 
agencies to eat the crop which he has himself planted. Finally, 
there are what may be called the title deeds, which provide the 
ultimate foundation for all claims. Documents are never forth- 
coming, for the natives of the Pacific prior to the arrival of Europeans 
were all illiterate, but every society accepts some type of evidence 
as the equivalent. In Malaita, for example, the recitation of the 
pedigree serves this purpose, since cultivation rights are based on 
descent from an ancestor buried in the district. 

My intention in this paper is to investigate the land tenure 
system of a New Guinea people with whom I am through field work 
personally familiar, thus indicating by example the sort of informa- 
tion necessary for an understanding of the relation between natives 
and their territory.® 


WoGEo ISLAND 


The community concerned occupies Wogeo, one of the largest 
of the Schouten Islands, a group lying off the north coast of the 
mainland in the vicinity of the mouth of the Sepik River. The 
island, actually an extinct volcano much weathered, rising in the 
centre to a height of 1300 feet, is rectangular in shape, the longer 
side being about four and three-quarter miles long and the shorter 
three and a quarter. Extensive areas are covered with decomposed 
coralline limestone, but apart from a few patches of heavy clay and 
several marshes the soil is everywhere rich. Relying upon hearsay 
evidence, I stated in a recent paper that the rainfall was two hundred 
inches per annum. Records now made available give the figure 
for Wewak, the government station on the mainland thirty miles 


8 Australian National Research Council Expedition to New Guinea. The 
present tense in the following pages refers to 1934, the year of my visit. 
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away, as slightly less than ninety inches. The natives, numbering 
nearly goo, live in coastal villages which are grouped into five separate 
districts, known respectively as Wonevaro, Bagiau, Ga, Bukdi, and 
Takul (see map). The social organization is based on patrilineal 
local clans, two to each village, but two matrilineal moieties, in 
addition, serve to regulate marriages and some of the ceremonies. 
Land in Wogeo is of the usual three types, forest, building sites 


in the villages, and areas used for agriculture, each of which will 
be considered in turn. 
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ForEst LAND 


The whole of the interior of the island, comprising between 
2500 and 3000 acres, is far too steep for the regular practice of 
agriculture, and no one has ever bothered to make gardens on a 
strip of coast situated midway between Bwanag and Bariat, for the 
distance from these settlements renders it too inconvenient. Both 
areas are in consequence covered with a dense growth of primary 
vegetation—trees of all sizes, shrubs, creepers, vines and lianas. 
The trees provide timber for housebuilding and canoe construction, 
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and many of the shrubs and creepers are indispensable in magical 
ceremonies. Fruits and berries are also gathered to supplement 
the regular diet, and expeditions to hunt wild pigs, which are plentiful, 
and smaller game are regularly organized. Finally, the ochre 
deposits of the interior provide a favourite cosmetic and hair dve. 

These forest areas, apart from the divisions into districts, are 
not cut up into sections, and single individuals have no special 
privileges with regard to the various products. Every person, that 
is to say, has exactly the same rights as the other residents of his 
district—they all hunt there and take the ochre, all collect the fruit 
and berries, and all cut down such trees and plants as are from time 
to time required. But although the growing trees are common 
property, a person who cuts one down establishes an individual claim 
to it by striking the first blow at the trunk with his axe. In the 
same way, fruit after it is gathered and ochre when collected are 
personal possessions. Again, all who take part in a hunting 
expedition have a claim to a portion of the bag, but pigs not yet 
speared are the potential property of all future expeditions. The 
owner of the snares used is given a special joint even when he has 
played no part in the hunt, but the weaving of such appliances is 
not reserved as a right by any closed group, and as a rule more than 
one man in every village has the necessary knowledge and skill. 

During prolonged droughts, only two or three of which have 
been experienced in the last four generations, it is said that gardens 
have been made in some of the inland valleys, the reason being that 
the slopes give the best protection from the burning sun. On such 
occasions neighbours were under no obligation to consult one another 
as to which areas were to be cleared, and each person selected his 
own site to suit himself, sealing his claim by felling some of the 
trees. 

People seldom venture into the forests of districts other than 
their own, not so much on account of any specific prohibition, but 
because the occasion for doing so seldom arises. The discovery of 
strangers therefore arouses the fear that, as legitimate business 
is out of the question, they must be there for some evil purpose, 
probably either adultery or sorcery, a suspicion which gives ample 
excuse for vengeance. I have reported elsewhere how a woman’s 
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surmise that an attempt had been made to bewitch her was followed 
soon afterwards by the denouncement of two men from the other side 
of the island on the grounds simply that they had been seen in the 
forest of the district to which she belonged.¢ 


The rights to marshes are also shared, though the group here 
concerned is the village, not the district. At least one of these 
low-lying bogs is to be found in the vicinity of every settlement, 
growing thick with clumps of self-sown sago palms, which are useful 
as the source of leaves for thatch (Plate IIB) and starch for food. 
The residents take as many leaves as are required every time a house 
is built, and a man giving a feast may, if he desires to eke out his 
supplies with sago starch, cut down any palm.® My enquiries 
as to whether any objection would be made to a person felling a 
palm in another village were ridiculed. ‘‘ Every place has sago 
palms,’ I was told. ‘“‘ Do you think we are such fools as to go a 
journey when we need only take a short walk ? ” 


Equally futile was my attempt to discover something about the 
rights to rock outcrops and patches of poor soil in the coastal belt. 
To the natives the only significant fact about such areas was that 
they are useless, and my questions were regarded in consequence as 


merely frivolous. ‘‘ Do you ever say that the ash which has fallen 
from a cigarette is yours ? that no one else may touch it ?”’ asked 
one informant. ‘‘ Yes, you laugh at me when I say that. Now do 


you understand why I laugh at your question about bare rocks and 
clay, where nothing grows? You have heard our expression, ‘ You 
are making a basketful out of something which fits into a handbag ’ ? 
My friend, you are making the cargo for a big steamer out of some- 
thing which fits into that matchbox.’’® It would be of interest to 


*H. I. Hogbin, “ Sorcery and Administration,” Oceania, Vol. V1, pp. 30-1. 


5 The preparation of sago starch is discussed in my paper “ Tillage and Collec- 
tion,” Oceania, Vol. IX, pp. 306-8. 


* This statement was made by Jaua, to whom reference has many times been 
made in papers already published. He had the unique gift, so far as Wogeo was 
concerned, though I have met natives similarly endowed elsewhere, of being able to 
drive home a point with an apt humorous analogy (vide, for example, the remark 
quoted in H. I. Hogbin, ‘“‘ Social Reaction to Crime,” Journal of the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute, Vol. LXVIII, p. 249). 
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discover what would happen if a European tried to purchase such an 
area, but this problem did not occur to me at the time. 

The value of streams and waterholes is clearly recognized, but 
restrictions are never applied to their use. Thus when the stream 
near the village where I spent most of my time dried up after an 
unprecedented period of thirteen days without rain we did not have 
to ask permission before taking water from a spring near the next 
village but one. 

The pathways, again, present no special problems, since most 
of them have followed the same trail for as long as the oldest men can 
remember, and none is ever repaired. Tracks leading from village 
to village are kept open by the constant traffic of persons visiting 
their relatives, and a man wishing to open a way to a new garden 
does not require formal consent before hacking a passage through 
the bushes with his cane knife. 


BUILDING SITES 


Reference to the various social groupings, apart from the 
district and the village, has so far been unnecessary. As building 
rights are, however, bound up with such matters as village member- 
ship, inheritance and the obligations of kin, a brief analysis of the 
organization of the society is essential before they can be discussed 
in any detail. 

The villages are divided into two, or occasionally three, sections, 
each composed of persons claiming blood relationship, though this 
cannot always be accurately traced. The natives have no word to 
distinguish such groups and deny them status as separate units, 
maintaining that all relatives, whether living close by or at a distance, 
are of equal importance. Kinsfolk living in the same village are a 
distinct sociological entity, nevertheless, and, since they form an 
exogamous group descended in most cases through males from a 
common ancestor, I propose to refer to them asaclan. The villages, 
then, may be said to be composed of two (or very rarely three) 
patrilineal clans. Each one has an hereditary headman, known as 
the kokwal, who exercises control and directs all communal under- 
takings, though where the clan is large he may delegate his authority 
over the junior branch to a subordinate headman, the ngaro. 
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The native point of view seems difficult to understand, for it is 
manifestly untrue to say that all relatives are treated alike, 
irrespective of their place of residence. A man is inevitably more 
familiar with his neighbours, and, partly on this account and partly 
as a matter of convenience, usually asks for their help rather than 
that of persons living elsewhere when he has heavy work to do. 
Further, he is prohibited from seeking a spouse amongst the 
neighbours to whom he is closely related, though marriage between 
kinsfolk from different places, provided they are of the right moiety, 
is not only permitted but encouraged. Again, he takes regular 
orders solely from the kokwal of his clan, for these men have no 
authority, except by courtesy, outside their own villages. 

After a good deal of argument my more intelligent informants 
were prepared to agree that their original statement of the position 
was in fact a cliché, emphasizing what ought to happen at the expense 
of what actually occurs, though they were always careful to point 
out that the same loyalty is owed to all kin and that the added 
significance acquired by clansmen, apart from the marriage pro- 
hibition, is due only to neighbourliness. The implication is, therefore, 
that these persons are mutually helpful and friendly, not on account 
of any special significance attached to the peculiar nature of the 
kinship tie uniting them, but merely because they happen to live in 
close proximity. There is an obvious contrast here with the theory 
underlying clan organization in other parts of the western Pacific, 
though the ultimate outcome is the same. 

Clan membership, it has also to be admitted, is in Wogeo deter- 
mined less by birth than by the inheritance of cultivation rights. 
In the vast majority of cases agricultural land passes from father 
to sons, and as a man prefers, for reasons which will be sufficiently 
apparent, to build his dwelling in the village near which he is entitled 
to make gardens, the bulk of the menfolk live where their father, 
father’s father, and other relatives in the male line have dwelt 
before them. At the same time, persons with broad acres, such as 
kokwals, are freely permitted to hand over some of their land to a 
favourite daughter and her children. These men then insist that the 
woman’s husband shall come and live in her village instead of taking 
her away, with the result that the children become members of their 
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maternal grandfather’s clan, with exactly the same privileges as the 
offspring of his sons. 

Other motives for living in the wife’s village are friendship 
with her kinsmen, quarrels with one’s own, and ill-health, which is 
always attributed to evil magic. Persons who follow their private 
inclinations in this manner seldom receive any agricultural land but 
may for most practical purposes be considered as members of the 
wife’s clan. The children change over at maturity, nevertheless, 
and assume active membership of the group into which their father 
was born. 

Relating these facts to the question of building sites, we may 
say that every male in the Wogeo community has the right to erect 
a dwelling in the village nearest to the territory which he is entitled 
to cultivate. As agricultural land normally descends from father 
to sons, it follows that most men make their homes in the settlement 
previously occupied by their ancestors in the male line. Marriage 
is then patrilocal, and the wife comes to live amongst her husband’s 
relatives. On rare occasions, nevertheless, a man may take up 
residence instead with his wife’s clansfolk, either on account of her 
father’s insistence—in which case agricultural land must be made 
permanently available—or his own personal preference. In the 
event of the decision being the outcome of the father-in-law’s wish, 
the clansmen of the latter and their descendants have to share all 
their privileges in the village with the newcomer’s children and 
their offspring : on the other hand, where the choice is determined 
by the man himself his children eventually migrate to the village of 
their paternal kinsmen. 

The position of widows in this scheme must also be mentioned. 
A woman married to a kokwal is expected to remain single after his 
death and to go on living in his village, the provision of food and 
shelter being the responsibility of her sons and her husband’s brothers. 
Widows of ordinary men, however, have the choice of residence in 
the village of either their husband or of their father. Should they 
prefer to return to their own kinsfolk they may be allowed to take 
the young children but are supposed to send them back at puberty, 
a duty sometimes neglected when their brothers have sufficient 
agricultural land to hand over an area for the children’s use. 
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Dap VILLAGE 

It will be convenient at this stage to give some examples selected 
from the village of Dap, in the Wonevaro district, my headquarters, 
where much of the material presented in this paper was collected. 
There are in all some seventy inhabitants, divided into two clans, 
under the headmanship respectively of the kokwals Bagasal and 
Marigum. 

Every member of Bagasal’s clan asserts that he is living where 
his paternal ancestors in the male line lived before him, though 
few can give the names of those from generations more remote than 
that of their great-grandfather. This group has two branches, one 
under a mgaro, but although the members of each can trace their 
relationship to one another through males, no one can tell who 
exactly formed the connecting link. 

With two exceptions the persons belonging to the other clan 
make a similar claim. The first, Wiap, now a man of between forty 
and fifty, is the son of a Dap woman who returned during his infancy 
to her own people after the death of her husband. The elder children, 
already past puberty, and so well able to look after themselves, 
remained behind. Their village was several miles away, and Wiap, 
having been given land by his mother’s brother, a kokwal named 
Jaran (Marigum’s father), preferred to stay with the folk amongst 
whom he had grown up (see Genealogy I). 

This kokwal had so much territory that he was also able to give 
a large area to his favourite daughter, Fein, thereby ensuring that 
her husband would make Dap his home (Genealogy I). The children 
of the match, three daughters and two sons, grew up regarding 
themselves as members of their grandfather’s village and accepted 
as such by everyone else: thus the younger son, Jaua, my most 
intimate friend, knows a great deal about his mother’s ancestors 
but has not bothered to memorize the name of even his father’s 
grandfather. The elder son, Simukan, on the other hand, is rapidly 
developing sentimental leanings towards his father’s village, Mwarok. 
Until four or five years ago he and Jaua lived together in Dap, but 
he then had to move to Job, the village of his father-in-law, who, 
on account of extreme age, was in need of constant care. On my 
asking Simukan about his intentions for the future he indicated that 
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he was as yet undecided whether to return to Dap or to settle in 
Mwarok. 


Two other men, Kalal and Sakum, live in Dap more or less as 
guests, though both have built houses and are not likely to be asked 
to leave ; thus, despite the many insults hurled at them during a 
recent public quarrel, no one thought of taunting them with the 
fact that they are strangers.’ Their claim to residence is based 
on marriage with two of Jaua’s sisters (Genealogy I). Kalal 
belongs to the Takul district, where he has another wife and a family, 
with whom he spends about one week in every three or four, 
but he prefers to stay most of his time here on account of a long- 
standing friendship with Marigum. (They were together during a 
large part of their childhood, when Marigum’s father was forced on 
account of a feud to take refuge in Kalal’s father’s village.) At the 
time of his recent marriage with Jaua’s eldest sister, a widow already 
past child-bearing, he is said to have remarked, “I do not want a 
woman to lie with but someone to cook for me here in the village 
of my friend.”’ 


Sakum and his wife used to live with his relatives but changed 
over to Dap partly on account of a quarrel and partly to see whether 
her health would improve in the village of her childhood. It was 
generally taken for granted that they would return at a later date, 
but, in the meantime, he, like Kalal, aligns himself in co-operative 
work with Marigum’s clansmen. 


The Dap folk also include four widows, two living with their 
own kinsmen and one with those of her husband. The fourth, 


whose brothers-in-law are all dead, and whose son is away working 
on a plantation, is cared for by her daughter and son-in-law. 


This village is typical; in every settlement the majority of 
the inhabitants are descended from a long line of men who dwelt 
in the same place, but there are always a few persons whose claim is 
based on a female ancestor having remained with her father, and also 
one or two strangers with private motives of their own for forsaking 


7 Details of this quarrel are given in “ Social Reactions to Crime,” op. c#t., 
pp. 260-1. 
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their closer kinsfolk. Finally, there are the widows, who were either 
born in the village or else went there at marriage. 





The Appearance of the Village. 

Another feature common to most villages is the men’s house, 
the miabwa, an imposing structure, larger, higher and more carefully 
constructed than the dwellings (Plate Is). The few villages without 
owe the lack to the rule that a miabwa may never be repaired and 
must have crumbled away—not a long process in the tropics—before 
being replaced. This building serves as a club, a meeting-house, a 
store for sacred objects, and a sleeping apartment for the unmarried 
men. Its construction will be discussed later, but for the present 
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GENEALOGY I. 


he names of males in capitals; those of females in lower case. Living persons are in italics. 
1 three genealogies published in this paper are much simplified (e.g. Marigum has two other wives and several children not shown) 
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KANAKULA 





GANEM BENIN 





GRIS =Daiaka KAUS BAROK =Salola 





WIAWIA=Yakena KANGGEI=Bweaka LANG=Mera WAFURA =Mvwein 


4 | 
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GWA Jaga SAKMA=Kabwas KARAWEI BWAU RAI =Dabwaia 


GRIS 


GENEALOGY III 


the point to be noted is that all the men of the village, together with 
their close relatives from elsewhere, are under the obligation to 
collaborate in the work. These, and these only, have the right to 
use it, and other persons are expected to wait for an invitation before 
entering. 

Ordinary dwellings are of three sizes, though their appearance 
otherwise is almost identical, except that the largest of all are some- 
times adorned with wood-carvings and paintings on bark. The 
floor is raised above the ground, often as much as five feet, on 
stout piles, and the whole structure, including a verandah and an 
apse at each end, is roofed over with palm leaf thatch (Plate IIB). 
The largest houses are occupied by kokwals, those of medium size by 
ngaros and men with growing families, and the smallest by young 
married men or aged couples whose children have dwellings of their 
own. The job of collecting sufficient material and erecting the first 
two types demands considerable co-operation, assistance being sought 
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from all relatives in the district (Plate IIB). For the construction 
of a small house, however, the help of fellow clansmen is usually 
sufficient (Plate I[A). The workers are given a meal at the end of 
the day, and on the completion of the task a feast is provided. 
The principal motive for giving aid to others is not the thought of 
this food, nevertheless, but the knowledge that they are then under 
the obligation of making a return in kind. (The Wogeo timbers 
are not very durable, and houses have to be rebuilt every few years.) 


The house is the husband’s property, and he may even, if he so 
desires, chop it down or set it on fire,* though he has then to replace 
it with another, for he is under the constant obligation of providing 
shelter for his wife and family. 


In polygynous households each wife has her own portion of the 
dwelling beyond which she is not supposed to go, where she cooks, 
sleeps, and entertains her closest relatives and female friends. The 
husband visits his wives in turn, but usually entertains male relatives 
and guests on the verandah. Only bond friends® and close kinsmen, 
such as parents, grandchildren, brothers, sisters, nephews, and nieces, 
enter the house without being asked ; others wait for the husband 
or wife to say, “Mount and enter! ’’—an invitation invariably 
followed by an offer of food.!® 


Most villages conform to the same general plan, with the niabwa 
in the centre and the houses in two clusters, one for each clan, at the 
ends. In Dap, it is true, the mtabwa does not stand exactly in the 
middle, and the houses are not grouped, but, with two exceptions, 
fellow clansmen have adjoining dwellings. Wiap prefers to share a 
residence with his wife’s half-brother, and Jaua erected his house 
close to that of his father-in-law, the rapidly aging kokwal Bagasal 
(see map). 


8 Cases where this has occurred are recorded in “‘ Social Reaction to Crime,” 
op. cit., pp. 240-1. 
® These natives have a custom resembling the blood-brotherhood of certain 


African tribes, except that no ceremony is performed by those entering into the 
relationship. 


10 The word for “‘ stranger ” (and also for “‘ a person to whom one is not related ”’) 
is bijabija, from bija, meaning “‘ below”’ ; a stranger is one who stands below until 
invited to go up into the house. 

BB 
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The only places where the plan is modified to any considerable 
extent are those which have had to’be built inland, as on the north- 
west coast where the shore is rocky and broken. Gol, for instance, 
stands on the top of a spur blocked at one end by a mountain and at 
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The names of only the principal householders are given below; where two 
men share a house the name of the one responsible for its erection is put first. 
House 1. Clan A; Marigum, the kokwal. 
pa z. Clan A; Waru (Marigum’s father’s “classificatory” brother’s son). 
ta 3. Clan A; Tafalti (Marigum’s eldest son). 
Aligned with Clan A; Sakum. 
“\.Clan A; Sawang (Marigum’s brother’s son). 
Aligned with Clan A; Kalal. 
Clan A; Jaua (Marigum’s sister’s son). 
Clan B; Bagasal, the kokwal. 
Clan B; Sabuk, a ngaro. 
Clan B; Wiawia (Bagasal’s brother). 
Clan A; Wiap (Marigum’s father’s sister’s son). 
oi Clan B; Sabwa ( a distant relative of Bagasal). 
ws ‘Clan B; a widow and her family. 


The symbol x indicates the position of manarang stones. 
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the other by a steep descent. This ridge is so narrow that the niabwa 
straddles its full width, and the two rows of dwellings have had to be 
put up with the rear portions overhanging the slopes.” 

The position of the mabwa is fixed, but a person likes to have 
his own house either alongside that of his parents or, in the event of 
his father being dead, on the identical spot where the old man dwelt. 
The matter is usually discussed with fellow villagers in an informal 
way, and their advice accepted should there be a sufficient reason for 
removal to another site. The kokwal interferes only if the place 
selected is likely to cause inconvenience to others. 

One spot in the village, immediately behind the niabwa, where 
materials employed in ceremonies are thrown after use, is avoided 
by both sexes. The women, in addition, never go near the place 
in the bush just outside the settlement serving the men as a latrine, 
and the latter, in turn, avoid the place where the women are 
accustomed to relieve themselves. A portion of the beach to which 
the women retire at the onset of labour pains is likewise reserved for 
their exclusive use. 

The rest of the beach near the villages is divided among the 
branches of the clans, though the precise boundaries are not known, 
and, so far as I could gather, no objections are made if trespass 
occurs. In the season of the monsoon, from which Dap is well 
protected, each man draws up his fishing canoe on a piece of 
beach associated with his own particular branch of the clan, 
but in the trade wind season, when the whole area save that con- 
nected with Marigum’s branch is liable to be lashed by heavy gales, 
all the villagers draw their canoes up alongside his. Yet on hot 
evenings, when meals are cooked and eaten at the waterside, and on 
occasions requiring the preparation of large quantities of food, each 
family keeps to its own area.” 


11 Vide “‘ Social Reaction to Crime,” op. cit., Plate XIA; and H. I. Hogbin, 
“ Native Culture of Wogeo,”’ Oceania, Vol. V, pp. 308-37, Plate IIIa. 


12 Cf. H. I. Hogbin, “ Tillage and Collection,” Oceania, Vol. IX, pp. 286-325, 
Plate VB, which shows Bagasal’s own branch of the clan preparing food on the beach 
for a village feast. He himself is sitting in the background. 
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AGRICULTURAL LAND 


The area used for gardening and the cultivation of fruit and nut 
trees includes the whole coastal belt with the exception of the village 
sites, marshes and other waste lands. Some 6000 acres are available, 
an average of thirty for every married man in the community. 
This is more than is actually required, despite the wasteful methods 
employed. (Owing to the absence of artificial manures and the 
ignorance of the value of crop rotation a plot has to lie fallow after 
cultivation for a period of ten or twelve years.) 

His gardens and his groves are of importance to the native for 
several reasons, of which the chief is that they provide him and his 
family with the principal items of their daily diet. The soil is so 
rich, and the seasonal variation of temperature and rainfall so slight, 
that the gardens give a heavy yield of taro and bananas throughout 
the year, as well as lesser quantities of yams, sugar canes, greens and 
tobacco. Coconuts are also available the whole year round, and 
supplies are further augmented by the annual harvest of Canarium 
almonds, Tahitian chestnuts (Incarpus edulis), breadfruit and other 
nuts and fruit.!% 

These foodstuffs are also of value as a means of maintaining 
social status, in that everyone is under the continual obligation of 
making gifts of vegetables and other supplies to relatives and 
associates in the form both of small presents and of feasts: The 
esteem in which a person is held is closely bound up with the amount 
given away, and an ungenerous kokwal, for example, not only loses 
his authority but has often to forfeit his place as leader of the clan. 


Gardens and nut groves, again, give an opportunity for the 
gratification of the desire, common here as elsewhere, to be remem- 
bered after death ; a good strain of taro is called after the man who 
developed it, and trees receive the personal name of the man who 
looked after them in the earliest years of their growth." 

Streams radiating from the centre of the island divide the coastal 
belt into village areas, and the portion extending for a third of a 
mile on either side of Dap, for example, is spoken of as ‘‘ the ground 


18 Vide “‘ Tillage and Collection,” op. cit., pp. 127-51, 286-325. 
14 Tbid., pp. 303, 314. 
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of the Dap folk.” The villagers themselves, however, distinguish 
sections associated with particular clans, and in Dap the southern 
portion is called “ the ground of Marigum’s people ”’ and that to the 
north “‘ the ground of Bagasal’s people.’”’ These sections are further 
subdivided into named allotments, called jera, ranging in most 
instances from an acre to two or three, though in half a dozen villages 
a few are twelve acres or so in extent. Boundaries are fixed by the 
crests of hills, streams, pathways, boulders and Ficus and other 
trees. 

Everyone over the age of fourteen knows the names and approxi- 
mate limits of all the allotments near his village, and most adults can 
supply similar information for the whole of their district without 
making a single mistake. Instruction is given to the children 
during walks to and from work, and I never travelled in company 
without hearing such remarks as, “‘ My son, that tree there marks the 
end of an allotment: on this side is Maeva, on that Suaua ’’—or 
whatever the names were. I even found visitors pretending ignorance 
to test a child’s knowledge. 

The large plots of twelve acres, though there are only about 
twenty-five of them in all, have to be distinguished from those of 
smaller size, since the right of use is in the former case shared by a 
group and in the latter claimed by single individuals. The large 
areas, moreover, are reserved exclusively for gardening, whereas the 
smaller ones are valued, in addition, for their fruit and nut trees. 

Every member of the clan in whose territory the large allotment 
is situated, together with close blood relatives living elsewhere, has 
the right to cultivate a portion. At the end of the fallow period 
the kokwal either clears a patch for himself or else gives permission 
for a leading man to do so, and others then follow one by one as new 
gardens are required. The clan does not collaborate to clear the 
whole area, and each person makes arrangements to suit himself. 

It so happens that Dap is without any of these extensive allot- 
ments, but I was able to watch the gradual planting of one near 
Mwarok, a couple of miles to the south-west. The kokwal, Wakalu, 
remarked one evening to a circle of men sitting outside his house, 
“The ground at Taro has rested long enough, and bananas planted 
there now should do well. To-morrow I am working at Taro.” 
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With the assistance of a couple of youths an area of about one acre 
was accordingly cleared. Shortly afterwards, before the outer fence 
was completed, a fellow villager began felling trees close by, and the 
two gardens were enclosed together. Then a month later three other 
men collaborated to clear a couple of acres alongside, which were 
shared equally, and after a further interval a man from Bariat, 
Fandum (Plate IA), made still another garden. This area known as 
Taro, he informed me, had produced fine crops in the past, and as 
his father’s mother had come from Mwarok he was determined to 
try his luck there. Wakalu now made a second garden, and by the 
end of the four months the whole area was under cultivation. 


Although the right to make gardens on these large allotments 
is shared by a number of persons, neither the group as a whole nor 
any member of it has power to determine their size or location, and, 
after a man has begun to clear the site which pleases him, no one, 
not even the kokwal, may take it away ; further, the crop is also 
private property. 

Large allotments of this type, however, are uncommon, and the 
bulk of the agricultural land is divided into the smaller plots. With 
the exception of a few fathers who work consistently in the company 
of their sons, and one or two groups of brothers who prefer to hold 
their property jointly, every adult male in the community claims the 
exclusive right to make gardens and plant trees on a set of ten, 
fifteen, or perhaps even twenty of these, as well as to collect the 
fruit and nuts produced by the trees already growing there. He may 
devote himself to whatever crops he pleases and, subject to certain 
customary obligations, dispose of the harvest as he sees fit. Inter- 
ference by anyone else without permission is, strictly speaking, 
trespass, though fellow clansmen and other close relatives have a 
number of mutual privileges. Thus a man does not object if a 
kinsman helps himself to his coconuts, provided a statement of the 
number taken is made afterwards: at a later date he may wish to 
claim the same licence when working at a distance from his own 
groves. Protection against unwarranted imposition, and also against 
deliberate theft, is provided by magic, to which many people have 
recourse. A sign is put up nearby to give warning, and, after the 
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recitation of a series of spells, interference, it is thought, will result 
in the culprit contracting some serious disease.1® 

An exception is made of one or two common fruits, such as 
pawpaws, which are so plentiful that permission to gather them is 
never necessary, no matter where they may be growing. 

Agriculture, like housebuilding, demands the assistance of 
relatives, but these natives, in contrast with those of many other 
places, have no regular working team. When making a new garden, 
or gathering his nut harvest, a man accepts the help of a few 
neighbours, discharging the obligation so incurred by giving them a 
meal and by placing his services at their disposal for similar work. 
In gardening, however, the helpers are sometimes asked whether 
they would care to cultivate a small portion of the area cleared. 
Close friends may also share a garden, but such arrangements come 
to an end with the ripening of the harvest, after which the land 
reverts to the man who issued the invitation. ‘‘ Gardens do not 
eat the ground,” I was often informed—the crop may go elsewhere, 
that is to say, but the original rights are not thereby surrendered. 

In practically every case most of a man’s allotments are situated 
m territory associated with his clan close to the village where he 
lives,1® though many persons exercise rights in addition over a few 
in other settlements. The bulk of the agricultural land near the 
village is therefore cultivated by the residents, though persons 
living elsewhere have claims over a few portions here and there. 
A further reference to Dap will make this point clear. 

The area known as “ the ground of the Dap people,’”’ where the 
village is itself situated, is some 350 acres in extent, 200 of which 
are associated with Marigum’s clan and 150 with Bagasal’s.17 Each 
member of the former group has the right to use a set of allotments 
scattered over the first part of the territory, and, in addition, the 
following outsiders also make claim to a smaller set: Ibwara and 


15 For further details vide H. I. Hogbin, “‘ Sorcery and Administration,” Oceania, 
Vol. V, pp. I-32. 


16 The case of Wiawia, given below, is an exception. 


17] attempted to make a map of the different plots indicating the exact location 
of the various sets, but had to give up owing to the density of the jungle in areas 
not actually in use at the time. 
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Kanakula of Kinaba, Fandum and Kauni of Bariat, and Kumun 
of Job. Outsiders who cultivate allotments in Bagasal’s section 
include Marigum and Jaua of the other Dap clan, [bwara of Kinaba, 
and Fandum of Bariat. Others, again, claim a small portion, 
containing a valuable fruit or nut tree, of at least thirty more. 
These last portions are not given special names but are referred to, 
for example, as “‘ the corner of Maeva near the beach,”’ or “ the strip 
of Suaua near the Ficus.” 


Just as persons who do not live there cultivate areas in Dap, so 
also several of the Dap villagers claim rights over a few plots else- 
where. Marigum, for instance, uses some in Mwarok, some in Job, 
and some in Bariat. 


Disputes over boundaries are rare, since the slightest doubt can 
usually be settled by an appeal to any resident of the neighbouring 
village. A recent case was that involving the line of division between 
two allotments used respectively by Kaunara of Kinaba and 
Kakamari of Mwarok, the actual point at issue being the right of 
collecting the crops of three self-sown almond trees which were just 
coming into bearing. The argument began in the forest, and the 
next day Kaunara ringbarked the trees. “‘It is not proper that 
persons of the same kindred should squabble,”’ he explained, “‘ and 
I have killed the trees so that there may be peace between us.” 
Kakamari, who is notorious for his bad temper, retaliated, however, 
by ringbarking three of Kaunara’s trees. The latter won universal 
sympathy, and all were agreed that his claim had the better foun 
tion, but no further action was taken. 


Some time previously another man from Kinaba became involved 
with a resident of Dap in a similar dispute, and on this occasion also 
the trees were killed, “so that the anger, by dying in the forest, 
might leave the village at peace.” 


I have never heard of such differences of opinion developing 
into an open breach but was informed that should this occur the 
kokwal would intervene and settle the matter, either by a formal 
decision, which might be arbitrary, or else by an order for the 
property in dispute to be destroyed. 
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Inhentance. 


The right to practise agriculture and to collect fruit and nuts 
passes in normal circumstances from the father to his sons, and 
most men allocate a number of plots to each one during his childhood. 
As we walked through the groves together I used often to hear fathers 
saying to a son, “‘ You shall collect the fruits and nuts from these 
trees after you marry: you shall make gardens for your wife and 
children here. But that plot there is to be watched over by your 
younger brother. Should I die while he is still a child you are to 


‘keep it for him, and after his marriage he is to climb the trees and 


till the soil.” 


At first the father makes over only a few of the plots, reserving 
the rest for his own use and for such children as may be born to him 
later, but with the passage of years each son receives more and more, 
until in the end the rights to the whole set have been given up. 
No son may be disinherited, not even a ne’er-do-well : all must receive 
a fair share. The eldest is usually given the rights to the greatest 
number of allotments, the second those to almost as many, and the 
remainder those to equal portions of the balance. If the father dies 
while his family is still young all the property, including his cultiva- 
tion rights, passes to his brother to be held in trust until the children 
are of age, when it is distributed amongst them either in accordance 


with instructions issued on the death bed, or else as the trustee sees 
fit. 


A few families depart from the normal custom and exercise their 
rights jointly, though even these men have eventually to make a 
division when the sons have adult children of their own. Marigum, 
for example, insists on retaining complete control of all his property, 
refusing to give any of it as yet to his heirs, who include the son 
of his father’s brother, an elder brother’s son, a younger brother, 
and three sons (Genealogy I). At the same time, some indication has 
already been given of which allotments each is to be allowed to 
cultivate, and if he were to die suddenly the rights over only about 
one-third of the plots would be in doubt. He says himself that, as a 
kokwal, he has to have available more supplies than other folk, but 
an additional, and possibly more important, reason is that he has 
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no wish to announce publicly at present who is to be his principal 
heir and successor. 


The decision of the father regarding the allocation of his cultiva- 
tion rights becomes binding after his death, and I know of no case 
where it has been disputed by a son claiming to be entitled to till 
more plots than his share. On the other hand, the sudden death 
of a man who has failed to give any indication of his wishes in the 
matter may be followed by serious quarrels among the heirs. The 
eldest son is supposed to make a suitable distribution, but the younger 
members of the family have been known to refuse what they were 
offered, demanding the rights over other plots instead. Elder 
relatives then intervene and either enforce a settlement themselves 
or appeal to the kokwal to do so. 


Trouble of this kind occurred in Job a few years ago between 
two brothers, Bwarewo and Mangora. After a particularly heated 
argument the latter left to stay with friends at Bariat, from whence 
he was brought back a week later by the local kokwal. His own 
kokwal upbraided him, telling him he must accept the division of the 
property proposed by Bwarewo, and then, on the latter being 
summoned from his garden, the two of them ate a meal together in 
the centre of the village as a formal indication that they were 
“ brothers once more.”’ 


Unlike the majority of the Pacific Islands, Wogeo has apparently 
not suffered depopulation as a result of European contact, and, 
judging from the annual government census, the first of which was 
taken in 1920, the numbers during the last few years have been 
slowly increasing. The amount of land available, nevertheless, is 
still adequate, and practically everyone has control over sufficient 
for his needs, though men with several brothers are at a disadvantage 
when compared with only sons: thus Kajikmwa, who will inherit not 
only his father’s property but also that of his father’s brother, who 
is childless, will have four times as many plots for cultivation as 
Jaua; and Yalot, the youngest of a family of five sons, will have 
less than half. Yalot’s father is endeavouring to overcome the 
difficulty, in so far as fruit and nuts are concerned, by planting 
extensive groves of breadfruit, coconuts and Canarium almonds, 
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and, in spite of the limited area, each of his sons will have the normal 
harvest. 

The only persons seriously handicapped are those descended 
from a line of men each of whom was a member of a large family, 
but as the high birth rate is offset by a high infant mortality, there 
is no more than a small handful of these on the whole island. Their 
usual procedure in the past has been to apply to the kokwal or some 
other relative for permission to use a few of his allotments, and I 
came across two examples of persons who, as a result of this, had 
inherited the right to collect the harvest from a grove of trees growing 
on land to which they had no claim. It is said that the man whose 
ancestor gave his approval for the planting of the trees might. if he 
wished cut them down without giving any compensation, but that as 
he would need grave provocation this had never occurred. He 
always receives a small portion of the harvest, not as rent, but as 
recognition of his kindness and as acknowledgment that “ the man 
who cares for the trees is a stranger to the land.” 


I also learnt that during the last couple of generations one or 
two men possessing the right to cultivate more land than they 
required have obtained the approval of their more immediate kinsmen 
for making a permanent transfer to particularly unfortunate distant 
relatives. No return is made for such gifts, either at the time of 
their presentation or during subsequent harvests. 

Since so few persons have suffered from shortage, Wogeo has 
been spared wars over land. Jealousy between the districts is keen, 
and the most trifling incidents, such as the theft of a pig or a case of 
adultery, have several times led to battles.1® Yet very little blood 
is shed, and no ground has ever changed hands afterwards—indeed, 
it is not so much as mentioned. In the same way, men seeking 
vengeance on a single individual for a personal affront have never 
interfered with his property, even when they have put him to death ; 
the cultivation rights on such occasions have always passed to the 
normal heirs. 

The case of Bwaiak of Bariat provides an example of what may 
be expected to occur. Although he was forced to flee to the island of 


18 Cf. “‘ Social Reaction to Crime,” op. ctt., pp. 228, 254-7. 
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Koil, twelve miles away,!® when suspected of sorcery, the relatives of 
his supposed victim did not take a single plant from his gardens. 
His wife and son, Fandum (Plate I), then in his late teens, subse- 
quently joined him, whereupon he sent across instructions that the 
set of allotments which he had been accustomed to cultivate was to 
be taken over for the time being by his wife’s sister’s husband Danug 
(Genealogy I). Why a relative by marriage was chosen in preference 
to blood kin I do not know, but on Fandum’s return after his father’s 
death the allotments were willingly passed into his keeping. 


Again, to take a much earlier case, when Jaran, as a result of 
a similar charge, fled for safety to the other side of the island, the 
plots he had cultivated remained undisturbed until his return several 
years later. 


Marriage and Land. 


The only persons, apart from legitimate heirs, to whom cultiva- 
tion rights are in ordinary circumstances surrendered in perpetuity 
are daughters, who sometimes receive them as dowry. Important 
men, like Jaran, may hand over their claims to several plots to a 
favourite child, but the majority have sufficient only for the eldest, 
and in most cases even she receives no more than the rights to a few 


square yards containing probably one Canarium almond and one 
breadfruit tree. 


The woman does not take the areas for her private use but 
entrusts them to her husband, who, if they are large enough, makes 
gardens there for the whole family and also collects the fruit and 
nut harvest. He has no personal claims, however, and is permitted 
to exercise these rights only through his wife’s goodwill. In the 
event, for example, of a divorce—which very rarely takes place 
in this society after the birth of children—dowry land goes back with 
the wife. I was also informed that, after a quarrel, women have 
been known to forbid their husbands visiting the dowry allotments 
and to have given the season’s harvest to their own brothers, but as 
no one could give me a specific example, I am inclined to believe 


19 Vide “‘ Tillage and Collection,” op. cit., Plate Is. 
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that this may never have occurred.2® As an admission that he uses 
the land on sufferance the husband is expected, though again only 
in theory, to give his wife some of the produce for herself ; in practice 
he always hands the gift to her father or eldest brother. 


The ground used by Marigum in Job provides an illustration 
of the difference between inheritance and dowry. The produce 
from three or four allotments, acquired through his father Jaran, 
he keeps solely for himself and his family, but a portion of that 
gathered from all the rest is presented to his brother-in-law, since 
these were brought as dowry by one of his wives. 


The rights to dowry land pass to one of the woman’s sons, 
usually the eldest, who is not required to make her relatives gifts ; 
thus although Bwaiak, before his departure to Koil, used to 
give a basket of the almonds collected on his wife’s dowry allotments 
to her half-brother Marigum, his son Fandum is under no obligation 
to do so. These nuts were known as “ Bwanga’s almonds”’ (the 
woman’s name), though, apart from this formal recognition at the 
time of presentation that they were hers, Marigum treated them as 
his private property. 

There is a strong feeling, however, that these dowry lands, or 
rather the right to cultivate them, ought eventually to go back 
to the group to which the woman herself belonged, and sooner or 
later, with this object in view, a marriage is arranged between one 
of her female descendants and a youth of the village from which she 
came. ‘“‘ The woman’s son,” I was repeatedly told, ‘‘ ought to send 
back the land with his daughter to his mother’s brother’s son’s son.” 
The ideal in such circumstances, then, is a marriage between the 
children of cross-cousins. (This is the earliest that the dowry can be 
returned, for a man has no right to make over what is really his 
wife’s property to his daughter: marriage between cross-cousins, 
that is to say, would provide no solution for the problem.) 

In an analysis of thirty arranged marriages selected at random 
I found that in five cases the contracting parties were the children 
of cross-cousins: one example, that of Marigum’s son Tafalti and 


It is possible that wives sometimes threaten their husbands with such a 
prohibition, but on this point I have no information. 
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his wife Sole, both marked with asterisks, appears in Genealogy I. 
In four other cases the match had for various reasons been delayed a 
generation, and land and girl together went to her father’s father’s 
mother’s brother’s son’s son’s son. The proposal always comes 
from the woman’s descendants, that is to say from the bride’s 
relatives, not from the clan in whose territory the plots are situated. 
While I was on the island Fandum, for example, made a formal 
request for permission to betroth his orphan niece, whose guardian 
he was, to Bagasal’s second son, in order that a dowry given nearly 
a century ago might be returned. By the time a dowry has in this 
way come back again to the descendants of the original donors, other 
areas have been presented, and clan territory in consequence is never 
entirely in the hands of members. 


The situation is further complicated by the men who give a 
daughter as much as their sons receive to ensure that she shall not 
leave the village. These rights are, as usual, inherited by her sons, 
who accordingly, as in the case of Jaua, become permanent residents 
of the place. But as the woman’s husband also inherits cultivation 
rights from his father, these same sons eventually have claims over 
additional areas in this other village to which he originally belonged. 
Jaua and his brother were in a position, I found, to cultivate almost 
as many allotments in Mwarok, their father’s village, as in Dap, 
and, as was mentioned, the brother is toying with the idea of making 
a move thither. Jaua, who at present has only daughters, told me 
that when in due time sons are born he will send the second at puberty 
across to Mwarok. “I shall ask Kakamari [the son of Jaua’s 
father’s brother] to rear him and on his marriage give him my rights 
to the Mwarok set of allotments,”’ he said. ‘‘ He will look after the 
Mwarok land, and my firstborn son will look after that in Dap which 
came from Jaran.” 


Women and Land. 


Land, as will have been apparent from the foregoing discussion, 
is regarded as the men’s affair. This implies no loss of status on 
the part of the women, for they have concerns, such as cooking and 
the care of the house, from which men are excluded. The sexes 
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actually have an equal share in agricultural work,”4 but the men 
always exercise any control necessary—it is they who decide, for 
example, where new gardens are to be made and how large they are 
to be. The womenfolk, however, have their legitimate claims: 
thus they must be provided with sufficient plots to maintain the 
family food supply, a duty, in the case of a married couple, which 
falls most heavily on the husband, though other relatives are not 
entirely exempt. At the same time, no woman can be said to 
cultivate any ground, apart from that given as dowry, in her own 
right, as distinct from the right of her husband or fellow clansmen. 
Even the claim to dowry land is purely nominal, for the husband 
directs its cultivation and inheritance. 


Although a woman looks to her husband for most of her garden 
plots her brothers from time to time give her a strip of theirs, 
irrespective of whether he has assisted them in its preparation. 
Should she after his death wish to return amongst them they are also 
expected, unless she marries again, to allow her to plant as many 
areas as she may require. 


Divorce with remarriage, as distinct from separation, does not 
often take place after the birth of children, but a woman whose 
husband has paid undue attention to a younger consort, or one whose 
spouse is consistently unfaithful, retains public sympathy if she 
takes the children and returns to her kinsfolk, where she resides 
either with her parents or with a brother in a small room specially 
partitioned off from the main apartment. Most husbands when so 
deserted continue to put gardens at her disposal, but she often 
prefers instead to cultivate a small section of the areas cleared by her 
brothers. 


Alienation of Cultivation Rights to Strangers. 


If cultivation rights are surrendered only to daughters and 
legitimate heirs, what happens when strangers wish to settle on the 
island? To this question I have no answer. Traditions record the 
arrival of several canoes from the north, but so long ago that the 


*1 Vide “‘ Tillage and Collection,” op. cit., pp. 145-51, 291-3, 295-9, 309-12. 
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natives are ignorant of how the occupants were received, and no 
one now living is regarded as the descendant of such an immigrant. 


Two men from the mainland settled recently on Wogeo, one 
in Ga and one in Wokiblol, but, most regrettably, I failed to make a 
single enquiry about what land they cultivate. 

A second lapse was my neglect to investigate fully the alienation 
to the Divine Word Mission of an allotment at Mwarok, where a 
native catechist was established a few days before my own arrival. 
I was informed in Dap that the man who had inherited from his 
father the rights to till the plot received monetary compensation, 
but I did not confirm this on the spot. 


Inheritance by Distant Relatives. 


The rights of a man who has no sons are inherited by his 
daughters, passing in turn to their sons. The difficulties connected 
with female heirs are in most cases avoided, nevertheless, by recourse 
to the widespread custom of adoption.2”. The younger son of a close 
relative is taken in infancy and brought up to regard himself as the 
true offspring of his foster-father, whose heir he becomes. 

Despite the fact that adoption is also practised by most childless 
couples, I recorded a number of cases of men who died without 
leaving either ason ora daughter. The rule then is that the property, 
including cultivation rights, passes to the nearest male kinsman. 
Stress is laid on priority of birth, and relationship is counted through 
females only when males are lacking in the generation concerned. 
The first heir is thus the eldest son of the eldest brother, but should 
the brothers have no sons, the property is claimed by the eldest son 
of the eldest daughter of the eldest brother. If, on the other hand, 
the dead man has no brothers it goes to the eldest son of his eldest 
sister. Again, where there are neither brothers nor sisters, it passes 
(a) to the eldest son of the eldest son of the father’s eldest brother, or, 
when such a relative is lacking, (6) to the eldest son of the eldest 
daughter of the father’s eldest brother, or, failing him, (c) to the 
eldest son of the eldest son of the father’s eldest sister, and so forth. 


#2 Vide H. I. Hogbin, ‘ Adoption in Wogeo,” Journal of the Polynesian Society, 
Vol. XLIV, pp. 208-15; Vol. XIV, pp. 17-38. 
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(This may possibly be grasped more easily if a comparison is made 
with the rule of succession in the royal family of England: Wogeo 
inheritance follows along the same lines, except that women rarely 
hold the property, whereas in the royal family they may succeed 
to the title.) 


There is a marked contrast, however, between what happens at 
the death of a man with sons and at the death of a childless person. 
In the former case those who are by custom entitled to inherit the 
property do in fact receive it; in the latter they may not be so 
fortunate, since theory and practice do not always coincide. A 
comment by Jaua was in this connection significant. “‘ I have told 
you the right custom when a man without sons dies,” he said, “ but 
kokwals sometimes make customs for themselves.” The following 
instance from his own circle of relatives was then given to illustrate 
what he meant (Genealogy II: Jaua’s relationship to the parties 
concerned is shown in Genealogy I). 





WARING=Wasaun KANAKULA=Gamwe 
KAUROM= Kawewe IBWARA=Makeu 
BWAREWO= Buruka KAUNARA 
BAROK 


GENEALOGY II 


As Kaurom of Kinaba had no sons, his property ought to have 
passed to his daughter’s son, a child named Barok: it was taken 
instead by the kokwal Ibwara, Kaurom’s father’s sister’s son. 
“ Barok’s father, you see, is dead,” Jaua added, “‘ and there was no 
one to speak for him. He lives in Job, too, his father’s village, 
but Ibwara was on the spot in Kinaba.” As Barok had already 
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inherited his father’s cultivation rights, however, he was only 
robbed of what would in any case have been an additional legacy. 

Similar incidents were not difficult to find, and the conclusion 
forced upon me was that there is a marked tendency for the property 
of a person dying without an immediate heir to be confiscated by a 
kokwal, despite the fact that a closer, though still distant, relative 
may have a claim recognized by the community at large to be more 
legitimate. Action is not as a rule taken against the usurper— 
as the natives say, “‘ Who dares to interfere with a kokwal? The 
kokwal speaks, and smaller men remain silent, even when they know 
he is not speaking the truth.”” The rightful heir, moreover, having 
received his normal inheritance from his father, often—perhaps 
usually—has no real need of the right to cultivate additional land. 

It is well to emphasize, nevertheless, that opinion was unanimous 
that no attempt would ever be made to displace a dead man’s direct 
heir. The opportunity to pervert justice in these matters therefore 
seldom occurs. I also found that it is not always seized when it 
does present itself. 

The most recent Dap example is one in which the kokwal 
Bagasal was involved (Genealogy III). On the death of a man named 
Lang, who belonged to Kinaba, his cultivation rights passed to his 
son Karawei, but as the boy was too small to exercise them, Kaus, 
the younger brother of Lang’s father, acted as trustee. This man 
died childless a few years afterwards, thus leaving Karawei a double 
inheritance, which, however, he never used, since he also died 
within a couple of months. The next heir was clearly the only 
surviving male descendant of Lang’s sister, a boy named Gris 
belonging to Mwarok, but, before anyone could speak on his behalf, 
Bagasal, Lang’s father’s sister’s son, stepped in and claimed every- 
thing. As Bagasal was already occupying as much land as he 
required, he handed over the rights to this new set of allotments, 
thirty in all, to his brother Wiawia. (See above, p. 126.) 

The reason for this boy’s displacement was undoubtedly the 
shortage of land in Bagasal’s group, due to the occurrence of large 
families over several generations—Wiawia in fact had barely 
sufficient. Several of the relatives expressed their indignation to 
me in private, though the incident had occurred several years before, 
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and stated that had Gris’s father, Sakma, been living Bagasal would 
not have dared to have acted in this fashion. At the same time, it 
is significant that Marigum, who, as Sakma’s cross-cousin,”* might 
reasonably have been expected to interfere, did not do so. “ Gris 
will have enough allotments in Mwarok for his gardens,” he explained. 
“One day he will be a kokwal there. It is a place with few people 
and much land.” 


The two sets of allotments, one from Kaus and one from Lang, 
were, however, more than Wiawia could possibly use, and he 
accordingly, with Bagasal’s full approval, transferred his rights over 
eight plots to Bwaurai, a fellow clansman of Lang, though the blood 
tie uniting the two of them was more distant than that uniting 
Lang and Wiawia himself. Even after making this gift the area in 
Kinaba available for his cultivation was larger than that in Dap, 
his own village, and he told me that he would like to affiance his 
daughter Jaga, aged two,*4 to a Kinaba youth in order that some of 
the allotments might be handed back. “ But the boys of the right 
age belong to the wrong moiety,” he added. ‘‘ We shall have to 
wait until my son Gwa [aged four] has a daughter.” Another 
possibility is that justice may later be done to Gris, perhaps at his 
marriage. 

The clan of which Bagasal is now the head had been feeling the 
pinch of land poverty for a long period, and he was merely following 
the precedent established by his father Kintabi (Genealogy III). 
At the time this man assumed the title of kokwal he and his followers 
were probably worse off than any group on the island has ever been, 
before or since. The death of his eldest son’s father-in-law, however, 
gave him an excellent opportunity for retrieving his fortunes. This 
son, Bwaiak (Bagasal’s half-brother), had married a woman named 
Lakia, whose father, Sangani, a mgaro (sub-headman) of Marigum’s 


23 Marigum’s mother, Wanang (Genealogy I), was the sister of Sakma’s father 
Kanggei (Genealogy III). Gris, who in 1934 was about seventeen years of age, 
acted as my cook, and I have published several photographs of him: H. I. Hogbin, 
“ Native Culture in Wogeo,” Oceania, Vol. V, pp. 308-37, Plate Ia; H. I. Hogbin, 
“ Trading Voyages in Northern New Guinea,” Oceania, Vol. V, pp. 374-407, Plate Is ; 
and H. I. Hogbin, ‘‘ Mana,” Oceania, Vol. VI, pp. 241-74, Plate Is. 


%4 Vide “ Tillage and Collection,” op. cit., Plate IIB. 
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clan, claimed the right to cultivate several plots in the territory 
now referred to as “‘ the ground of Bagasal’s people ’’—then as “‘ the 
ground of Kintabi’s people ’’—in addition to the usual set in the 
territory associated with his own clan. On Sangani’s death Kintabi 
stated simply that as these ought to have been handed over as 
Lakia’s dowry, he now proposed to take them for Bwaiak’s use. 

The rightful heir, Lakia’s brother Bwoni, had no alternative at 
the time but tactily to acquiesce, though he did not openly give his 
permission. But after Kintabi and Bwaiak were both dead he 
determined to make a grand gesture—the marriage of his daughter 
Mareta to Bagasal’s eldest son Gris,?° with the gift of the disputed 
plots as dowry. “ He pretended to give freely what was already 
lost,”’ said Jaua—hoping, no doubt, to shame the recipient with his 
lavishness, though of this I have no direct evidence, as he had died 
prior to my arrival on the island.?® 

This betrothal was followed by an interesting transfer. Although 
Bagasal ever since his brother’s death had cultivated the land used by 
Kintabi, leaving that seized at Bwoni’s expense to Bwaiak’s son 
Itanef, he and Gris now took over this latter area and as a substitute 
surrendered their claims to the ancestral allotments, thereby giving 
the whole proceeding the superficial appearance of a normal trans- 
action.2?. Further, as an acknowledgment of the dowry, produce is 
now regularly set aside for Bwoni’s eldest son, Gris’s brother-in-law, 
who with his younger brother has inherited his father’s rights in 
“the ground of Marigum’s people.’’?§ 

Bwoni’s final acceptance of the situation is indicative of what 
usually happens when kokwals behave in this high-handed fashion, 
and I recorded only one instance, which occurred a generation ago, 


25 Not to be confused with the Gris already referred to. Both were named 
after the same ancestor (Genealogy III). 


26 For a discussion of the custom of shaming those who have done a wrong by 
making them gifts, vide ‘‘ Social Reaction to Crime,” op. cit., p. 258; and “ Tillage 
and Collection,” op. cit., p. 323. 


27 Itanef would normally have succeeded to his father’s office of kokwal of the 


clan but was passed over on account of his youth. He is at present away working 
for Europeans and will be given the title on Bagasal’s death. 


28 Bwoni’s wife was barren, and all three children, including the girl Mareta, 
were adopted. 
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of the real heir standing up for his rights. Kulbob, a kokwal of 
Bariat, had taken over the cultivation rights of a set of allotments 
which ought to have fallen toa man of Job. The wronged individual 
accordingly sought the assistance of his kokwal, a fire-eater named 
Morus,?* and on the following morning the two of them, accompanied 
by the whole clan, set off for Bariat to state their case. Morus 
concluded his argument by taking a handful of earth collected from 
one of the allotments out of his handbag and flourishing it under 
the nose of Kulbob’s son. “Is this yours?” he is said to have 
asked. ‘“‘ Do you recognize the smell? Did your grandfather and 
great-grandfather before him make gardens in this earth?” On 
speaking the last words he flung it into the man’s face. A brawl 
followed, but Kulbob left the garden which he already begun 
unfinished and never afterwards climbed any of the almond trees, 
which therefore passed to the lawful claimant. The offer of the 
insult to the son rather than to Kulbob himself was to avoid blood- 
shed, for an affront to the dignity of a kokwal would have had to 
have been avenged. 


The four cases quoted provide a sufficient indication that the 
thrusting aside of legitimate heirs arouses resentment on the part 
of those most concerned. It is well to recall, however, that the 
charge of land-hunger cannot be made against kokwals in general, 
for the customary rule of inheritance is disregarded only on the 
rare occasions when a man dies without leaving direct heirs, and 
by no means invariably then. Further, as everyone inherits rights 
from his father, land claims derived from a distant relative are in 
general not required by the legatee for his actual maintenance ; 
thus, to revert to the first two cases recorded, as both Barok and 
Gris will always be able to use the land worked previously by their 
fathers, they will have no real need for additional areas cultivated 
by distant relatives. The extra inheritance, indeed, has on some 
occasions been so unnecessary that it was given to needy relatives. 

Emphasis by a kokwal of his own slender claims therefore does 
no harm to the true heirs ; moreover, he has considerable justification 
on practical grounds for his conduct. In the first place, since he 


29 Cf. “‘ Social Reaction to Crime,” op. cit., p. 250. 
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has several wives, his family is probably larger than the average, so 
that he requires a good deal of property to give an inheritance of 
reasonable proportions to each of his sons. More important, how- 
ever, is the fact that he receives an infinite number of calls on his 
generosity : so much lavish hospitality has to be provided for guests, 
and feasts for relatives furnished at such frequent intervals, that 
extensive gardens and numerous groves are a vital necessity. 
Whereas the gardens of ordinary men, for example, are each only 
about half an acre, those of Marigum are often three acres and more, 
and his groves also contain about four or five times as many almond 
trees as those of other folk. Yet, in spite of this abundance, he gives 
away sixty per cent. of his supplies in contrast with their thirty 
per cent.%® Finally, since the kokwal’s authority is very largely 
dependent upon his wealth, the presence in the village of a man 
with a still greater abundance might be a serious embarrassment. 

The kokwal, in order to meet his obligations, has the right to 
demand help in agricultural and other work from his followers, and 
I estimated that most of them spend an average of one day in eight 
in his service. Further, at the time of village feasts he is entitled 
to issue a prohibition on the gathering of particular crops so that 
there shall be sufficient food for all the guests.*4 This is the only 
occasion when anyone is permitted to interfere with the harvest of 
another. 


Rights to Agricultural Land: A Summary. 


Practically every native has the exclusive right to cultivate 
a set of allotments large enough to supply all the footstuffs he and 
his family require both for their own consumption and for meeting 
customary obligations. In the rare case of a man not having 
sufficient land, application is made to a more fortunate relative, 
who surrenders his cultivation rights in a few superfluous plots, 
sometimes temporarily, in which case he receives occasional presents 
as acknowledgment, sometimes for good, when no return is made. 
Lease and sale are alike unknown. 


%“* Tillage and Collection,” op. cit., pp. 290, 300. 
31 Tbid., pp. 315-23. 
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As regards inheritance, a person is allowed a certain amount of 
freedom in the distribution of his property among his heirs, though 
this liberty is curtailed by the claims of the community at large, 
which expressly forbids disinheritance and decrees who exactly the 
heirs are to be. 

An official, the Rokwal of the clan, is available for the settlement 
of disputes, but he intervenes only when the general harmony of the 
village is endangered. His office is hereditary, but as wealth is 
required for its maintenance, the villagers when called upon have to 
provide tribute in the form of labour and produce. A kokwal has 
no legal claim to override the cultivation rights due by inheritance 
to one of his followers, but, having the necessary power, he some- 


times does so, especially when he can put the land to better use than 
the legitimate heirs. 


OWNERSHIP 


I have confined my statements throughout this paper to the 
rights exercised by groups or by individuals, deliberately omitting 
all reference to “‘ ownership.”” To say that anyone “ owns ”’ land in 
Wogeo would in fact be untrue, for this concept is properly applied 
only when the whole context of rights is the same as in our 
society. When we hear that one of our fellow citizens “ owns ”’ 
a block of ground we know exactly what is meant, since we are 
familiar with the various rights involved, those claimed by the 
community at large as well as those exercised by the individual 
concerned. But in Wogeo the situation is profoundly different— 
allotments are neither sold nor leased for rent, inheritance is more 
rigidly prescribed than amongst ourselves, and the conventions 
regarding cultivation and the location of dwellings are dissimilar. 
The only alternative would be to define these differences every time 
the expression was used, and accounts have, indeed, been written 
in which authors have stated, in effect, that the land is owned (a) by 
the chief in so far as he demands tribute in return for its use, (b) by 
the clan in so far as this group fixes the rules of inheritance, and 
(c) by the individual in so far as he enjoys the fruits of his labour. 
Such a method of presenting information is clearly both cumbersome 
and misleading ; moreover, if the various rights have been discussed 
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in detail it is unnecessary. The contrast made by such writers 
between the “communal ownership” of the hinterland and the 
“‘ individual ownership ” of the coastal belt is also beside the point : 
systems of tenure obviously must differ according to land utilization. 


LAND TENURE AND RELIGION 


Attention was drawn in the Introduction to the fact that religion 
or magic may exert some influence over the relationship of a people 
to their land. In Wogeo the association is especially, close; the 
islanders believe that the supernatural provides the ultimate sanction 
for their whole system of rights and privileges. 

The basis of this belief is to be sought in notions concerning 
spirit-beings known as nanarangs, which are to be distinguished 
from several other classes of spirits, such as the souls of the dead 
dwelling in another world far away across the sea, the ghosts flitting 
vaguely about the lonely places on the island, and the spirits imper- 
sonated from time to time in important ceremonies.*2 Even 
nanarangs are divided into two species, those existing and those 
departed, which are so different that I was surprised to find that they 
did not have separate names. 


The living nanarangs, which scarcely concern us here at all, 
may be dismissed in a few words. Their names are known, but little 
interest is taken in them apart from their influence on health, though 
they are said to be able to create storms.** They are supposed to 
inhabit certain places in the forest and to cause illness to overtake 
those who approach. A hunting expedition led by the quarry into 
the vicinity tries to avoid discovery either by remaining silent or 
else by conversing in the lowest tones. Should one of the members 
become ill shortly afterwards, however, his relatives make amends 
on his behalf with a mock offering of fruit peelings, almond shells 
or areca nut husks. This “ sacrifice ’’ is regarded as an infallible 
remedy, and continuance of the illness is accepted as proof that 
sorcery and not a manarang was responsible. 


32 Vide “ Tillage and Collection,” op. cit., pp. 315-9. 
33 Cf. M. Mead, ‘“‘ The Marsalai Cult among the Arapesh,”’ Oceansa, Vol. IV, 
PP- 37-53- 
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No one now living has ever penetrated into the depths of a 
nanarang spot, but from descriptions handed down from the past I 
gathered that they are possibly sink holes leading to subterranean 
limestone caverns. If so, the respect with which they are treated 


may well have saved many from broken bones, or possibly even from 
death. 


All members of the second species of nanarangs, those which no 
longer exist, have much in common, but for convenience I shall in 
this account divide them into four varieties : 


(a) Those responsible for all places in the world except Wogeo, 
(6) Those responsible for the Wogeo culture and for the peopling 
of the world, 
(c) Those responsible for the details of Wogeo topography 
(? and for the settlement of the five Wogeo districts) ; and 
(d) Those responsible for blocks of stone in the villages and for 
the use by individuals of particular sets of allotments. 
The first two varieties between them give a supernatural 
sanction for the occupation of the island by the present population ; 
the third gives the same type of sanction for the tenancy of the 
districts ; and the fourth provides authority for the exercise of 
rights of residence and cultivation. 


(a) Nanarangs Responsible for All Places save Wogeo. 


The local belief is that the world is like a shallow round dish 
or saucer with Wogeo at its centre. In former times the natives 
were personally familiar only with the other islands of the Schouten 
Group and the mainland of New Guinea, though a few Admiralty 
Island canoes which were from time to time blown southwards out 
of their course gave proof that other lands lay beyond the northern 
seas. They maintain, however, that Wogeo alone has existed 
always, and that these other places were created at a later date. 
In the beginning the island was surrounded by empty seas and had a 
population consisting solely of nanarangs. Several of these, according 
to the mythology, took their canoes and sailed away, eventually 
changing themselves into new islands; thus the mainland of New 
Guinea is the spine of one Wogeo nanarang ; the island of Koil the 
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hand of another ; the volcano of Manam, to the south-east, the head 
of a third; and so forth, throughout the whole of the known world. 

The places overseas of which the natives are just beginning to 
hear, New Britain, New Ireland, Papua and Sydney, are readily 
fitted into the scheme. ‘“‘ Other nanarangs whose names have been 
forgotten must have gone far away,” explained Marigum. “ Your 
Sydney must be the head of one with a larger canoe than the rest.” 
The world is still for him a shallow dish with Wogeo at the centre, 
the one place never created. 


(b) Nanarangs Responsible for Wogeo Culture. 


The nanarangs left behind originated all local customs and every 
object the natives use. Myths, which are treated with considerable 
respect, tell, for example, of how two of them, a male and a female, 
lived together for the first time, thus founding the institution of 
marriage, how another built the first nzabwa (men’s house), how a 
third shaped the first fishhooks, how others discovered the first 
flutes, etc. Finally, when they had acquired a culture similar in 
all respects to that of the islanders to-day, men appeared on the 
scene, though by what process no one now understands. Some 
informants gave it as their opinion that perhaps the nanarangs 
made men, but others denied this, saying that human beings “ just 
came.” They were unanimous, however, that the nanarangs did 
not give birth to human children. ‘‘ We do not know the origin of 
nanarangs, and we do not know the origin of humans (ramata),” 
I was told. ‘“‘ But the two origins are different.” 

The humans took over their culture from the nanarangs, and the 
reason given for present custom is, “‘ The nanarangs did that: we 
do it also.’”” The ultimate standard of conduct is, did any nanarangs 
behave in the manner in question, and did the rest express approval 
or disapprobation ? As regards the items of material culture, the 
nanarangs are said to have made the “‘ shadow” (vanunu) so that 
the people may now have the “ flesh” (ramata ; literally, human 
being or person). 

Once humans took possession the nanarangs disappeared, though, 
again, no one knows how or why. But before they vanished they 
caused the rest of the world to be peopled, some say by creating the 
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ancestors of the present inhabitants of each place separately, and 


others by sending forth the early residents of Wogeo to found 
settlements. 


This small island is regarded by its inhabitants, then, not only 
as the centre of the earth, but as the cradle of the human race. 
Nowadays when working on plantations they often come across men 
from elsewhere with different beliefs, which, however, are always 
lightly dismissed. ‘‘ The mainlanders are all ignorant,’ I was 
informed. ‘‘ They are so stupid that they even deny the truth of 
what we tell them.” For the differences of colour between them- 
selves and Europeans there is also a convenient explanation—“ For 
the nanarangs everything was possible, even making white skins.” 


The Nanarangs of Variettes (a) and (b). 


European nations base the claim to their territory on history, 
and children are taught at school how their forefathers wrested the 
land from the barbarians and laid the foundations of the present 
civilization. In Australia we tell them about Governor Phillip 
and the explorers; in England about the Angles, Saxons and 
Normans ; and in America about the Pilgrim Fathers and the War 
of Independence. In Wogeo, on the other hand, this claim rests on 
mythology, and native children are instructed that the island is 
their birthright on account of the nanarangs having permitted the 
ancestors to settle there. These myths are regarded as plain 
unvarnished accounts of events which actually occurred and to 
the natives are as true as our tales of bloodshed and conquest are 


to us. The Wogeo charter of possession has thus in native eyes the 
same validity as our own. 


The analogy between our school histories and native mythology 
may be pushed even farther. History learnt at school, arising as 
it does out of national insularity, leads all too often to the 
children eventually being convinced that their fellow countrymen 
have been specially chosen above all others to receive the favours of 
God. National prejudices thus receive divine authority, and 
feelings of superiority to other peoples are justified and strengthened. 


The Wogeo myths, having been evolved in a community with few 
D 
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outside contacts and where parochialism is strong, develop similar 
ideas about divine choice, the only difference being the substitution 
of nanarangs for God, though this is of no consequence, since both 
are equally real to the particular peoples with which they are 
concerned. The same sort of authority is accordingly given to 
national vanity, with corresponding results—nourishment of the 
islanders’ feelings of superiority to all other communities. One 
might almost be forgiven for saying that the myths take the place 
of the more familiar theories of “‘ blood and soil,’”’ except that they 
have never provided an excuse for invasion and war. 

The prejudices of the islanders are most in evidence in their 
dealings on trading expeditions with the peoples of the mainland, 
by whom they are much disliked, so I learnt from well-informed 
Europeans, on account of their overbearing manner. They refuse, 
for example, to speak the mainland languages, which have a more 
complicated grammatical structure than their own. The following 
is typical of many answers I received when seeking the reason for 
this refusal: ‘‘ We have preserved the language of our nanarangs 
correctly, but these people have forgotten the way the nanarangs 
spoke—unless the nanarangs themselves made them talk like barking 
dogs. It is not fitting that we also should imitate the dogs; these 
others should rather learn to speak properly.” 

An incident of which I was a spectator is in this connection worth 
quoting. On my final departure from the island, my personal 
servant Dal, Marigum’s favourite son, came to the mainland with 
me, among other reasons, to deliver on his father’s behalf a message 
to the aged headman of one of the local villages concerning a trading 
voyage. We walked over together from the plantation on which I 
was staying to the old man’s settlement, where we found him alone. 
Dal sat down beside him and spoke in pidgin English, of which, 
however, the old man proved to be ignorant. The boy then repeated 
his words in the Wogeo language, but as the other still looked blank 
he raised his voice, at first just a little, but ultimately toa shout. At 
last, realizing the hopelessness of his task, he turned to me and, with 
an expressive shrug, remarked in pidgin, “ This bloody sago-eater 
doesn’t understand a word I say.”” (When wishing to be insulting 
at a mainlander’s expense, the Wogeo natives always refer to them 
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in this fashion : on the mainland sago forms the staple diet, whereas 
on the island it is seldom eaten.) 


Later, on the walk back, when I suggested that his attitude had 
been somewhat unreasonable, he assured me that Wogeo speech was 
the only language, since the nanarangs had actually used it. As for 
mainlanders, he went on, their dialects were corrupt ; they had bad 
memories and were so stupid that they could not say the words 
properly. Some expressions they even changed for no reason at 
all, with the result, as I must have noticed, that they did not under- 
stand all they said themselves ! 


It is unnecessary to go to dictator-ridden Europe to hear similar 
expressions of sublime national self-conceit ; white men resident in 
New Guinea every day justify their attitude to the natives with 
arguments equally fantastic. 


(c) Nanarangs Responsible for the Details of Wogeo Topography. 

These “‘ little’ nanarangs, as one of my informants agreed for 
my benefit to call them, give, I believe, the same sort of sanction 
for the occupation of territory as the two other varieties, except 
that the area concerned is the district, not the island as a whole. 
I now have the misfortune to find, however, that material to establish 
this conclusion is lacking from my notebooks, and that I have no 
record of any such statement as, ‘‘ The nanarangs gave this district 
to our ancestors; therefore we now have the right to live here.” 
Further, despite the fact that manarangs are referred to when 
justification is sought for prejudices against “‘ foreigners,”’ I have to 
admit that these beings receive no explicit mention either in disputes 
between two districts or in expressions of superiority at the expense 
of residents of distant places. On the other hand, the reason for 
such forbearance may well be that, as district jealousy is so keen, 
and finds opportunity for outlet so frequently, any appeal for super- 
natural backing is unnecessary. 


I propose to consider native ideas about these “‘ little ’’ nanarangs 
first before giving the reasons for my conclusion about their relation- 
ship to land tenure. 
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They are to be distinguished from the two varieties previously 
considered by the fact that, although stories of their doings are 
related at length, they are not supposed to have been directly 
concerned with the creation of islands and the foundation of important 
customs. These stories, many of which are in the nature of moral 
tales, are not treated with special respect, as are the myths, nor are 
they universally known: each district has a separate set, though a 
certain amount of overlapping occurs, dealing with what the residents 
normally refer to as “‘ our own nanarangs.” 

These manarangs are also marked off as a class by the type of 
relics they have left behind, such as big boulders, supposed to be 
their homes turned to stone; depressions on rock surfaces repre- 
senting their footprints; streams caused by their tears; and so 
forth. Such reminders are to be found only in the district where the 
full story of the nanarangs concerned is known. The residents of 
Bagiau alone, for instance, have a knowledge of the doings of one 
named Wulbera, which has left its mark, a series of marshes, solely 
in that territory. The story, typical of many, save that it has no 
moral content, runs as follows: 

This nanarang Wulbera, hearing two women arrange to go after 
shellfish by torchlight, decided to take advantage of them. As 
night drew on, after changing itself into the form of one of them, 
it walked to the other one’s door. ‘“ Take up the torch,” it called 
out, “I am waiting. Bring the baby and we can nurse him by 
turns.”” On their arrival at the reef it suggested that the mother 
should take the torch and look for shellfish first while it nursed the 
baby, but the mother was no sooner gone than it began to eat the 
infant’s hand. His cries brought the mother running back, and 
as she tried to comfort him she saw the bites on his fingers. Looking 
hard at her companion she realized that it was a nanarang, whereupon 
she gave it the child to hold once more, took the torch, which she 
planted firmly in a stone on the reef, and fled. So terrified was 
she that her bowels were loosened as she ran, and the mess she made 
is still to be seen as a series of marshes in Bagiau. The torch, turned 
to stone, is also pointed out on the reef. 

One of my Dap informants explained the difference between 
nanarangs of this variety and those already discussed in these terms : 
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“ First of all there are the important nanarangs belonging to us all ; 
you have heard about them in all the places you have visited. 
Yesterday you said yourself that everyone had told you about the 
nanarangs which found the flutes—the people here in Dap, the 
people of Bagiau, the people of Bukdi. If you had asked about the 
nanarangs which built the first house it would have been the same. 
But these other nanarangs are different. Yes, they are important, 
but they are not ‘ big’ like the others. When you and I speak about 
them let us call them the ‘little’ nanarangs. That is not what we 
[natives] call them amongst ourselves, but I shall know what you 
mean when you ask me about ‘ little’ nanarangs. To hear about the 
‘little’ nanarangs of Bagiau you must go to Bagiau ; and to hear 
about the Takul nanarangs you must ask the people of Takul. Here 
in Wonevaro we know only about our own ‘ little’ nanarangs, those 
which left the stones I have pointed out on the reef, and the stones 
in the forest, and the hot spring there in front of this house. These 
are the nanarangs which dwelt in Wonevaro, the place where we are 
living now; they are our nanarangs, truly ours. We live in this 
place, and we alone know about them.” 

My own assumption concerning the relation of these nanarangs 
to land tenure is based on analogies with the other varieties. There 
can be no doubt that the “ big ” nanarangs provide a sanction for the 
occupation of the island, and it is equally certain that those of the 
fourth variety, to be considered in the next section of the paper, give 
individuals authority for the cultivation of particular sets of allot- 
ments. It does not appear to me unreasonable, therefore, to suppose 
that the nanarangs associated with districts should give the residents 
a similar kind of sanction. 

The assumption receives additional confirmation from the 
linkage between each variety of manarangs and a separate type of 
magic. The “ big’’ nanarangs are supposed to have taught many 
ancestors from all over the island how to perform their magic, with 
the result that it is now used everywhere ; the “ little”’ nanarangs 
gave theirs only to the ancestors dwelling in the same district, so 
that to-day the residents of each claim the exclusive right to these 
spells; and, finally, the nanarangs of the fourth variety handed 
theirs to single individuals who transmitted it solely to their own 
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descendants. If differences of magic are attributed to the nanarangs, 
the probability is that differences of residence are accounted for in 
the same way. 

The statement quoted at length above was elicited while I was 
making enquiries regarding magic, and the stress laid by my 
informant on the “ proprietary rights ’’ of his neighbours and himself 
over certain of the nanarangs is to be explained by his endeavours 
to enlighten me as to why these persons were alone entitled to use 
one of the sets of spells. “‘ Our nanarangs, the little nanarangs of 
Wonevaro,” he went on, “ gave it to our ancestors: that is why we 
say it is our magic and why no one else uses it.””_ I did not think of 
doing so at the time, but I have the feeling that had I enquired why 
he and these other people were living in Wonevaro, he might have 
replied, ‘“‘ Our nanarangs, the ‘ little’ nanarangs of Wonevaro, gave 
the place to our ancestors: that is why we say it is ours and why no 
one else lives here.”’ 


(d) Nanarangs Responsible for Blocks of Stone in the Villages. 


In stating that the manarangs of this fourth variety give 
individuals supernatural authority for their right to erect a dwelling 
in a particular village and to cultivate certain allotments I am back 
once more on firm ground with abundant concrete evidence for 
support. 

In every village several blocks either of basalt or limestone 
stand upright in the ground amid a rough pavement of smooth 
boulders (Plate IA). Each one is approximately square in section, 
the side being eight to ten inches long, and from eighteen inches to 
three feet in height. In Dap, for example, there are four (see 
map, p. 128), one in front of Marigum’s house, one in front of where 
Bwoni’s used to stand (near the dwelling at present occupied by 
Sakum),*4 one in front of Sabwa’s, and one near Bagasal’s.*5 

These stones, all of which are named, are said to be nanarangs, 
though nobody knows exactly why this is so; some assert that 
perhaps the living nanarangs were petrified, and others that they 


34 Vide ‘“‘ Mana,” op. cit., Plate Ila. 
36 Vide ‘‘ Native Culture in Wogeo,” op. cit., Plate IIa. 
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possibly ordered the ancestors to set up the blocks as reminders. 
Despite this connection with the supernatural, however, the stones 
are not treated with respect, and people sit on them and rest their 
burdens against them whenever they feel so inclined. 

That in front of Marigum’s house represents the nanarang 
which occupied the office of kokwal at the time when nanarangs were 
the sole inhabitants of the village now known as Dap. Their life 
was very much like that of the present day, and this particular one 
had a house of its own and a number of allotments for cultivation. 
When human beings came on the scene it said to one of them, “ You 
shall be a kokwal like me; make your house in the place where I 
have built mine and till the plots I have myself used.’’ This person 
accordingly became the first human kokwal in one section of Dap. 
“He was my ancestor,”’ said Marigum, “ his son was also a kokwal, 
and his son, and his son, and his son, right down to the kokwal 
Jaran, my father, and me. All these men made their dwellings 
where the house of the manarang stood, alongside the nanarang 
stone, and all made gardens in the allotments where it had worked. 
My house stands to-day on the same spot, and I also cultivate those 
same areas.” 

Bagasal’s title owes its origin to another manarang, now repre- 
sented by a stone in that part of the village. This one also pointed 
out sites for building and gardening. The same might be said of all 
the kokwals on the island—a manarang founded each office and 
decreed where the title-holder was to build his house and make his 
gardens. 

The two remaining stones in Dap, and others elsewhere, are 
each associated with the senior man (ngaro) of the junior branch of 
the clan. Bwoni, now deceased, the head of a second branch of 
Marigum’s clan, traced a mythical descent, for instance, from the 
man who is supposed to have been given the right to cultivate 
certain areas by the manarang now represented by the stone at the 
southern end of the village. Since this being was not a kokwal, 
however, the man and his descendants, including Bwoni, were also 
of inferior rank. When Bwoni’s sons marry and build houses for 
themselves—they are still lads—they will endeavour to put them, 
no doubt, as close to this stone as possible. 
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The small boulders forming a pavement around the main stones 
are said to be “ the nanarang-kokwal’s nanarang-helpers,” or ‘‘ the 
nanarang-ngaro’s nanarang-helpers,’’ as the case may be, for they 
represent nanarangs which were like ordinary folk. They provide a 
vague sort of authority for the residence and cultivation rights of 
the rank and file to-day, but as the names of the “‘ nanarang-helpers ” 
have not been remembered individual identification is impossible. 
I once heard Jaua back up his right to live in Dap by a specific 
reference to these boulders when a request was made that he should 
come and settle in Mwarok, his father’s village, on the grounds that 
there were insufficient men there to carry out communal work 


efficiently. ‘“‘ Have I not a manarang-helper at Dap as well as at 
Mwarok ?”’ he asked.*¢ 


TITLE DEEDS 


The use of such a heading when the natives are illiterate and 
lacking in any specifically legal institution may seem somewhat 
absurd ; my excuse is that one of their customs provides each person 
with a secular sanction to a particular set of allotments. 


The erection of a new niabwa (men’s house) is one of the biggest 
tasks these people undertake, assistance being sought from all parts 
of the island. But although the framework is put up by communal 
effort, the rafters are lashed in place by individuals, each member of 
the village, or sometimes two of them together, taking one and 
lashing it in a position defined by tradition (cf. Plates IIa and IIs). 
On my visits to strange niabwas I found that, without any enquiry 
on my part, my guides invariably took great pride in pointing out the 
rafters for which they were personally responsible. The attachment 
of these poles, indeed, is looked upon not as a duty but as a carefully 
guarded privilege to be handed down as a valued possession from 
generation to generation; thus Marigum now fastens a rafter 
occupying a corresponding place to the one fixed by Jaran in an 


36 Despite native statements that nanarvangs and human beings are quite 
distinct, I am inclined to believe that the spirits of this fourth variety, at least, may 


be ancestors, and that the pavements are ancient cemeteries. Bodies are occasionally . 


buried there, though the more usual place in beneath the house. 
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older ntabwa, Itanef the rafter in the same spot as that lashed by his 
father Bwaiak, and so forth. 

The reason for this attitude to what at first sight appears to 
be very ordinary labour is not far to seek—each rafter has an associa- 
tion with a set of allotments, and the person who has the job of 
attending to the lashings has the right to use the land. The rafter 
which we can refer to by the symbol A, for example, is connected 
with a set of plots we can call a; X, who fastens A in place, is 
therefore entitled to cultivate a; the next rafter, B, is linked with 
the 6 plots; Y, who secures B, therefore used 6 for his gardens. 
The two over the central doorway, which are larger than the rest 
and have special names, the Tarijimba and the Giririmba, are 
connected with the ancestral land of the kokwals, each of whom 
accordingly claims one for himself. Those on the left of the Tar- 
jvmba refer to the ground of one clan, and those on the right of the 
Girirtmba to that of the other. The roof of every niabwa is thus 
a sort of diagram of the utilization of all the agricultural land in the 
neighbourhood.*? 

As the cultivation rights of many of the Dap villagers have 
already been discussed in detail, their niabwa, built in 1933, will 
serve as a convenient illustration (Plate IB). Marigum claimed the 
privilege of attending to the Tarijimba rafter and four others, all 
save one, which came from his father’s brother, inherited from 
Jaran. He fastened two himself and handed the rest to dependants, 
one to his favourite son Dal, one to his brother’s son Sawang, and 
one to Jaran’s brother’s son (Waru) and his own eldest son (Tafalti) 
between them. The land associated with the first two is as yet 
unallocated, but each of the persons mentioned will ultimately 
receive the allotments linked with the rafter for which he was 
responsible. Wiap tied the rafter connected with the land given 
to his mother by her brother Jaran, Jaua and his brother that 
connected with the plots which their mother received as dowry, 
Bwoni’s eldest son that connected with his father’s inheritance, 


87 In the rare cases where a village is made up of three clans the lands of the 
third are linked with the central rafters on the side opposite the doorway. 

In Dap the Giririmba rafter is in the hands of Itanef, although Bagasal is the 
kokwal. The latter holds the title, however, only because Itanef was too young to 
succeed. 
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THE ROOF OF THE NIABWA IN DAP, BUILT DURING 1933. 
Left-hand Side. 
































Rights to land 
Rafter. Inherited from. Claimed by. Fastened by. discussed on 
PPp- 
1. Tarijimba |) 7 [ Marigum 135 
2. 135 
(Marigum’s son) 
> Jaran 
3- > Marigum Sawang 135 
(Marigum’s brother’s 
i son) 
4- Kenang Tafalti 135 
(Jaran’s “ clas.” (Marigum’s son) 
brother) J and Waru 
_| (Kenang’s son) 
5. Segilmai Wiap Wiap 123 
(Jaran’s sister) (Segilmai’s son) 
6. Fein Jaua and Simukan | Jaua and Simukan 123 
(Jaran’s daughter) (Fein’s sons) 
q- Bwanga Fandum Fandum 134, 139 
(Jaran’s daughter) (Bwanga’s son 
of Bariat) 
8. Bwoni Wulbai Wulbai 146 
(Bwoni’s son) 
9. A Dap woman Ibwara Kaunara 133-4 
married to one of of Kinaba (Ibwara’s son) 
Ibwara’s ancestors 
10. A Dap woman Kauni Kauni 134 
married to one of of Bariat 
Kauni’s ancestors 
Ir. A Dap woman Kumun Kumun 134 
married to one of of Job 
Kumun’s ancestors 
Etc. 
| 





and so on (see accompanying table). Men living elsewhere who, 
like Fandum, have inherited a full set of plots given as dowry had a 
whole rafter to themselves, but where the gift was a mere strip of 
ground they assisted the man who cultivated the rest of the set, 
holding the pole steady perhaps while it was lashed in place, or 
tying one of the knots. 

In the rare cases where a man with a poor inheritance has been 
allowed to exercise cultivation rights by a neighbour, the latter 
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allows him to fasten the rafter to the ridge pole but attends to all the 
other lashings himself ; thus Kalal, who when in Dap makes gardens 
on Marigum’s plots, helped him to fix one of his rafters. 

The same pattern is repeated in the larger dwelling houses, and 
here also the roof forms a diagram or map. The natives maintain, 
however, that the miabwa is the model and that these others are 
imitations. 


THE ROOF OF THE NIABWA IN DAP, BUILT DURING 1933. 
Right-hand Side. 








Rights to land 
Rafter. Inherited from. Claimed by. Fastened by. discussed on 
PP- 
1. Giririmba Bwaiak Itanef Bagasal 146 
(Bwaiak’s son) (Itanef was 
absent at the 
time) 
> Dowry land Gris Bagasal 145-6 
from Bwoni (Gris was 
absent at the 
time) 

‘. A woman of this Marigum Marigum and 134, 163 

clan married to Kalal 

one of Marigum’s 

ancestors 

4- A woman of this Fandum Fandum 134, 140 

clan married to of Bariat 

one of Fandum’s 

ancestors 

Etc. 

















The really significant feature of the custom, so far as we are at 
present concerned, is the explicit statement that it is the foundation 
of the land tenure system, not its reflection. “I fasten this rafter : 
that is why I have gardens in those plots,” explained Jaua. ‘‘ The 
rafter is the root, and the land grows from it.” ‘ The rafters are 
first, and the allotments come afterwards,” said another informant. 
That this was a true summing up of the matter was abundantly 
clear from the way in which people habitually spoke ; thus, on my 
questioning strangers at our first meeting regarding their village, 
they often thought it sufficient to reply, “‘ My rafter is in Gol ’— 
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or whatever the name of the village was. Again, when informants 
were telling me of some complicated transaction they began as a rule 
by referring to what had happened to the rafter and did not mention 
the land itself till afterwards. Jaua informed me of how Ibwara 
had thrust aside the child Barok (p. 143), for example, by saying, 
“‘ Kokwals sometimes make customs for themselves. When Kaurom 
died Ibwara fastened his rafter: that rafter ought to have been 
secured by Kaurom’s grandson.” In this instance, as I found out 
later, the land itself was actually taken over long before the occasion 
for attaching a rafter arose. My first information about the Bwoni 
incident (p. 145) was a similar sort of reference—of how his father 
had two rafters, one on the Tarigimba side and one on the Girimba 
side, the latter of which Kintabi took. 

With the sole object of observing his reaction, I said to an 
informant one day that all this talk about rafters was irrelevant, 
and that what I wanted to hear about was land. ‘“‘ Rafters and land 
go together,” was his reply. ‘‘ Here in Wogeo a man cannot have 
land without a rafter. If he fastens the rafter he alone may make 
gardens on the land.” 


AFFECTION FOR THE SOIL 


I have discussed elsewhere the intense love the natives have for 
their land—how they wish “to have earth on their hands to the 
end,” how a dying man has himself carried on a stretcher to all his 
allotments in order to allow his eyes to rest on them for the last 
time, and how some people prefer to be buried in their gardens instead 
of in the village.** A further indication of this affection is the fact 
that when speaking of his allotments a man says he “watches 
over’ them, rather than that he “ works” them, using the same 
word as for “‘ watching over ”’ or “ taking care of ’’ children. Although 
I could not obtain a satisfactory explanation for the employment of 
this expression, I found that there was an implication that all 
“watched over’ allotments ought to be cultivated, even, as when 
they are in a different village, at the cost of some inconvenience. 
The reason is not that they may be claimed by someone else, but a 
feeling of duty to the soil itself. ‘‘ I watch over land at Mwarok,” 


36 “ Tillage and Collection,” op. cit., pp. 301-3, 314-5. 
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A. Fandum leaning against a nanarang stone as he beats a drum (at a funeral). 
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B. The Dap niabwa. Note the various decorations and also the slit-gong underneath. 
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said Jaua. “I have planted almond trees there, and I make some of 
my gardens there. The allotments at Dap are closer, but a man 
likes to cultivate all the areas he watches over.” A _ practical 
consideration is also involved—land which has been allowed to lie 
fallow too long is difficult to clear.2® I was assured, however, that 
this was of minor importance. ‘‘ We wish to use all the land, to till 
it everywhere,’ I was told. ‘‘ The nanarangs used all their allot- 
ments and we follow them.” The supernatural, that is to say, 
justifies sentimental attachments. 


CONCLUSION 


The Permanent Mandates Commission early this year made a 
request to the New Guinea Administration for information regarding 
the native systems of land tenure, and my aim in writing this paper, 
apart from the desire to present a further section of my Wogeo 
material, is to provide a basis on which the necessary survey might 
be made. I do not suggest for one moment that the system in any 
other community will be found to be the same as that described ; 
. all the peoples known to me, indeed, either personally or from 
literature, have an entirely different relationship with the territory 
they occupy.*® But facts of the same order as those discussed here 
are essential if the problems involved are to be properly understood. 

At the same time, I am prepared to admit that I may be unduly 
optimistic in hoping that government officials in the course of routine 
duties may be able to make as thorough an investigation as a 
professional anthropologist who, as part of his job, lives with the 
natives for the space of a year or more. Should this be true, I shall 
still consider that my work has not been altogether in vain if it 
helps in the eradication of that misleading expression ‘‘ communal 
ownership.” 


H. [An HoGBIn 


39 Ibid., p. 144. 


Tn Malaita, to take an example of a society with the same type of economy, 
though it lies outside the Mandated Territory, the distinction is entirely lacking 
between hunting, agricultural and building land; the countryside is divided into 
large districts, and persons are permitted to erect dwellings, plant gardens and pursue 
game in every one where they have an ancestor buried. 








ABORIGINAL CAVE PAINTINGS 
By W. J. ENRIGHT 


HE earliest forms of Australian art mentioned were the rock 

“ carvings ”’ from the Port Jackson district referred to by White.! 
Numerous writers subsequently referred to them and attention was 
later drawn to engravings on trees and implements. 

Sir George Grey was the first to refer to aboriginal rock paintings 
and later E. M. Curr? and R. Brough Smythe*® mention them but 
cast no light on their use or meaning. The first important contribu- 
tion that I can trace is R. H. Mathews’s paper read before the Royal 
Society of New South Wales on August 1, 1895, entitled ‘“‘ On the 
Aboriginal Rock Carvings and Paintings of N.S.W.” This paper 
was never published as read, nor was any portion of it so far as I 
know published in the Proceedings of the Royal Society of New South 
Wales. Ina letter to T. Worsnop he stated that he described fifty 
caves and forty carvings. Possibly, he meant sets of carvings. 

I have reason to believe, however, that the substance of material 
contained therein was published as follows between 1895 and 1905 : 
Journal of the Anthropological Society, Washington. 


“ Australian Rock Pictures,” Vol. VIII, pp. 258-278. 
“ Australian Ground and Tree Drawings,” Vol. [X, pp. 33-49. 


Journal of the Royal Society of New South Wales. 

“ Rock Paintings by the Aborigines in Caves etc.,” Vol. XXVII, pp. 353-358. 
Proceedings of the American Philosophic Society. 

“ Rock Carvings and Paintings of the Australian Aborigines,” Vol. XXXV, 

pp. 466-478. 

“ Aboriginal Rock Pictures in Queensland,” Vol. XL, pp. 57-58. 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, London. 

“ Rock Paintings and Carvings of the Australian Aborigines,” Vol. XXVI, 


PP. 145-163. ; % 
“ Rock Paintings and Carvings of the Australian Aborigines,” Vol. XXVII, 


PP. 532-541. 


1 J. White, Journal of a Voyage to New South Wales, p. 141. 
2E. M. Curr, The Australian Race, Vol. 1, pp. 95, 96; Vol. II, pp. 402, 476. 
3 Brough Smythe, The Aborigines of Victoria, Vol. 2, p. 309. 
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Queensland Geographical Journal. 
“ Aboriginal Rock Pictures of Australia,” Vol. X, pp. 46-70. 
“ Rock Pictures of the Australian Aborigines,” Vol. XI, pp. 86-105. 
“Rock Carvings of the Australian Aborigines,” Vol. XIV, pp. 9-11. 


Bulletins de la Société d’ Anthropologie de Paris. 
“‘Gravures et Peintures sur Rochers par les Aborigines d’Australie,” Tome IX, 
Serie IV, pp. 425-432. 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of Queensland. 
“ Rock Carvings of the Australian Aborigines,” Vol. XII, N.S., pp. 142-156. 
Journal of Transactions of the Victoria Institute, London. 


“ Pictorial Art among the Australian Aborigines,” Vol. XX XIII, pp. 291-310. 

And in conjunction with myself, ‘‘ Rock Carvings and the Aborigines of N.S.W.,” 
which was published by the Australasian Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Vol. VI, pp. 624-637. 


I believe that between those dates more was written and 
published about the Aborigines than in all the previous years that 
had elapsed since the foundation of the State. In the course of his 
inquiries, R. H. Mathews found that rock paintings had been 
discovered in every State of Australia and carvings in every State 
except Victoria. He recorded many of these himself in the course 
of his journeys to various parts of Victoria, New South Wales and 
southern Queensland for the purpose of placing on record as much as 
he could ascertain from tribal remnants, of aboriginal social organiza- 
tion, ritual, belief and language. With regard to the “ carvings ”’ 
and paintings his conclusion was: ‘‘ From reliable sources I have 
satisfied myself that rock painting was practised by the aborigines 
for many years after N.S.W. was first occupied by the English 
people. Judging by the comparative freshness of some of the 
rock carvings I am not disposed to attribute any great antiquity to 
them. I think it is highly probable that many of the native drawings 
are a rude kind of picture writing, but as our present collection of 
data is very limited it will be better not to advance any theories 
until a very much larger and more varied number of paintings and 
carvings can be copied and described.’”’* Mathews, however, passed 
away without discovering the meaning. 


“R. H. Mathews and W. J. Enright, “ Rock Paintings and Carvings of the 
Aborigines of New South Wales,” Proceedings of the Australasian Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Vol. V1, pp. 62-4, 626-7. 
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Professor Elkin in 1930° described a number of paintings he saw 
in the country lying between Prince Leopold Range and Drysdale 
River Western Australia, and described their significance and use 
and quoted from Basedow (Australian Aboriginal, pp. 321-2) about 
the use of the stencilled hands which the latter called shadow hands. 
Those published remarks and the work of Ursula McConnel published 
in Art in Australia® together with what I had learnt about carved 
trees in the secret life of the east coast natives, with whom I had 
first come into touch some forty years ago, led me to make a further 
effort in 1936 to get an interpretation of the paintings. The Karadji, 
probably the last surviving one on the east coast, told me that the 
red hands were painted on rocks about Port Stephens but as, owing to 
absence of caves, they were on exposed rocks they had weathered. 
They were used to indicate the number of people that passed by the 
place where they were marked, and the direction in which they had 
gone. I showed him Figure 2 from Mathews’s Notes on the Aborigines 
of New South Wales (p. 23). He stated that the black lizard was the 
dream totem of a Karadji who was staying there. The figure of the 
snake was the dream totem of another Karadji who, as indicated 
by the tracks, had gone a journey, while the two suns of different size 
showed that the journey would be one full day and one part of another 
day. The Karadjis had to go through a ceremony called the numbhi, 
and at the conclusion of that a totem was selected for and bestowed 
upon the Karadji. No other group had reptiles for their totems 
except the Karadjis, and it was not always that a reptile was the 
totem bestowed. I showed him cave No. 1 described by Mathews in 
the Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. 36, 
Plate X. He stated that that was a drawing of a man who had 
been condemned and killed for an offence against the aboriginal law, 
by three men, whose hands were pointing to him, and that the fourth 
hand was pointing in the direction in which the body was taken 
after the execution. 


5“ Rock-Paintings of North-West Australia,” Oceania, Vol. I, No. 3, pp. 257-79. 


*“ Inspiration and Design in Aboriginal Art,” Art in Australia, May 1935, 
pp. 49-68. 
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Following on that, I reported the matter to Professor Elkin, who 
accompanied me on a subsequent trip. We showed the Karadji 
numerous copies of paintings and carvings and he gave an interpreta- 
tion of a great number of them, and the remarkable thing about it 
was that the interpretations were consistent. One could easily see 
that the drawings or carvings (for he dealt with both) would bear the 
interpretation assigned to them. Professor Elkin took full notes 
of these, and will publish them on a future occasion, and I can refer 
to them. ) 

Mr. A. F. Davidson, who has taken a keen interest in aboriginal 
cave-paintings, has been investigating the caves in Howes Valley 
and Putty, near Singleton. The country there is of Hawkesbury 
sandstone, rather barren, and incapable of sustaining a large 
aboriginal population. The drawings on the caves indicate the 
great antiquity of some of them. Mr. Davidson has taken several 
photographs showing the drawings clearly, but I have not yet been 
able to obtain interpretations of them. His work entailed a good 
deal of labour, as some of the caves were over sixty miles away from 
rail. Those paintings are of interest, because some of them are of 
the West Darling type, and some of the straight and parallel markings 
are similar to those found west of the Darling and Central Australia. 
The same remarks would apply to the distorted suns. Some of the 
caves contained a great depth of ashes, indicating long occupancy. 
I append Mr. Davidson’s brief notes. 


Notes on Paintings in Rock Shelters in the Districts of Howes Valley 
and Putty, near Singleton 


‘‘ Situated on a tributary of the Macdonald River, in the Parish 
of Wareng, the first rock shelter visited contained stencillings in a 
fine state of preservation and are evidently of great age as shown by 
the deep erosion which has occurred through the ‘ gallery.” While 
most of the stencillings were of left hands, some were of the right 
and a few included the forearm. Together with the hands were 
three groups of perpendicular lines, one group having on top a 
horizontal line. This shelter shows signs of having been used for 
some considerable time as the sand on the floor to a depth of about 


three feet is mixed with charcoal and ash. 
E 
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‘“‘ Another shelter some miles south-east contained stencillings 
of a hafted axe, three hands and a group of perpendicular lines. 
An axe-sharpening stone of hard, fine sandstone was found in this 
cave. 

“‘ Next was visited an eroded boulder of sandstone on the face of 
which was drawn in charcoal a figure about fifteen inches high with 
upraised arms on head of which was a pointed cap. 

“‘ The third rock shelter visited was in the Parish of Tupa near 
the village of Putty and the old convict-built road to Sydney. 
Apart from the usual stencilled hands, there were three unique 
drawings. Two consisted of a roughly circular design of rays drawn 
in pipe-clay and the third a stencilled right hand enclosed by a 
circle from which rays extended. These three drawings were 
superimposed on stencilled hands. 

“ Three or four more rock shelters remain to be investigated in 
these districts which promise to be of interest.” ” 


W. J. ENRIGHT 


? This paper was read to the Anthropological Section of the Canberra meeting 
of the Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science 


January, 1939. 
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ABORIGINAL CAVE PAINTINGS 


A. Paintings in rock shelter, Parish of Wareng, near Singleton, N.S.W. 


B. Paintings in rock shelter, Parish of Tupa, near Singleton, N.S.W. 
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“ TRADE” IN ABORIGINAL AUSTRALIA, AND “ TRADE ” 
RELATIONSHIPS WITH TORRES STRAIT, NEW 
GUINEA AND MALAYA 


By F. D. McCartuy 
(Continued from Vol. IX, No. 4, and Vol. X, No. 1) 


D. Discussion OF BARTER AND EXCHANGE 
Motives for Barter and Exchange in Australia 


While it is possible for a community to live without the benefits 
to be derived from trade with neighbouring communities, in the 
majority of group contacts advantage is taken of the opportunity to 
barter and exchange goods. There is so much to be gained in this 
manner that we find barter and exchange to be important institutions, 
often necessitated by a lack of essential requirements, among both 
nomadic and sedentary peoples throughout the world, and by which 
their material wealth and social life are enriched. The evidence 
brought forward in this paper demonstrates that in Australia local 
groups and tribes barter with their neighbours on all sides and also 
received articles from far-distant localities. 

The occurrence of a raw material in a confined locality is one 
of the basic causes of trade in Australia, as diagrams I-14 demonstrate 
convincingly. Of the innumerable instances that may be cited, 
wood for weapons and utensils, the narcotic #ttjurt, and stone for 
implements will suffice here. This factor, however, is more complex 
than would appear at first thought. Spencer and Gillen (‘5®, 
pp. 586-7) state that in central Australia “ it is a striking feature that 
men who live in particular districts are famous for making particular 
forms of implements and weapons. . . even in the old traditions we 
find references to the excellence of the pitcht made by the western 
natives . . . it seems, generally speaking, to be independent of the 
existence in any particular locality of the material necessary for the 


manufacture of any particular article.” The reason for this 
KE 
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traditional regional division of labour is revealed by the legend 
about the making of piichit which is as follows: ‘“‘ One of the 
wandering ancestral groups named what is now called Mt. Sonder 
Urachipma, or the place of pitchi, because here they found an old 
bandicoot man engaged in making them.” Thus the localities where 
the various objects are made are those where the spiritual ancestors 
introduced them or their method of manufacture (for they often 
learnt such arts from other culture-heroes who may have been their 
enemies) and the examples used by the living natives must be made 
of the wood of that locality, have its art designs (if any) on them, 
and if it is a totem must be made by members of the clan. Sucha 
specimen is imbued with the magical potency of the mythical world, 
the core of spiritual power, and no weapon or object would be used 
unless it were so enriched. The red ochre from Parachilna, South 
Australia, was also sought after for this reason and members of 
tribes travelled great distances to get it, despite the fact that red 
ochre occurred much nearer their homeland. Thus the study of the 
travels of the spiritual ancestors and culture-heroes of Australian 
tribes is of some importance in regard to derivations and directions 
of diffusions of traits. 

Articles are often sought after from a craftsman renowned for 
his skill and many old men have a lucrative source of wealth and an 
abundant supply of food if their products are superior to those of 
others. To personal skill, however, is sometimes added a belief by 
others that a man is able to impart a personal magical potency to 
whatever he makes, as e.g., in the Lake Eyre district “ it is curious 
in how little regard are held the implements that a man makes 
himself. Thus Watamaka makes kirras or boomerangs, and loaded 
with these he goes down to Kopperamanna, the long established 
station. From there he comes back loaded with other kirras for 
which his have been given. They are better because another man 
made them. This trait appears in all their bartering.” (Horne 
and Aiston,'?® p. 34.) 

These facts help to explain a problem raised by Spencer and 
Gillen(‘*®, p. 586) in central Australia; they ask ‘‘ why certain 
things such as shields and boomerangs should be traded over wide 
areas, and be common to a number of tribes, and why certain other 
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things, such as the spear-throwers for example should be local in 
distribution, it is difficult to understand,”’ and by Roth, who observes 
that ‘‘ boomerangs, stone knives, unhafted adzes or ‘ pot-lid ’ flakes, 
shields and spears are common objects of trade whilst hafted adzes, 
short pole clubs and pointed cone-headed clubs are not bartered.”’ 
It is to be noted that the bulk of the traits which are bartered— 
boomerangs of a different type to those in use, stone knives (north 
Australia type), unhafted stone chisels, and spears—are principally 
those which are diffusing and are additions to the culture of the areas 
receiving them, a point which stresses the need for as much data as it 
is possible to record for analysis if we are to elucidate the tangled 
problems of derivations in Australia. Some of the objects which are 
not traded are simply made, and probably belong to the local culture 
or have been added to it for such a length of time that they have 
superseded a local type; the short pole and cone-headed clubs are 
widely distributed and are, apparently, made throughout the area 
of their distribution in Queensland. The hafted chisel is a special 
problem ; the fact that suitable stone for the blade occurs in certain 
localities only, the frequent re-chipping necessary on account of its 
daily use, and its replacement with a new one fairly often, tends 
to promote barter of the unhafted chisels and the retention of the 
same handle for a number of them, thus simplifying transport of the 
bartered part of the implement. Once the idea is acquired a supply 
of the chisel flakes only is required. 

Curr(, p. 271) says “that many objects of outstanding 
interest such as a shield from a great distance away, the steel axes 
of the whites, etc., pass from tribe to tribe, are not put to use, and 
travel over a great area of country as though of sacred import.” 
Howitt('?®, p. 71) says that “ things which had some special value, 
and had perhaps been brought from some distant place, as an ancient 
shield which had been brought originally from the upper waters of 
the Murrumbidgee (to the Yuin on the south coast of New South 
Wales), was greatly valued because it had.‘ won many fights.’ Yet 
it was exchanged and carried away on its farther travels.”’ Such a 
shield undoubtedly carried with it a magical potency shared by those 
who received and passed it on. The quest for magical power from 
afar lies behind the barter of many material media used in magic 
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and ceremonies. Certain traits, such as the baler and pearl shells, 
love bullroarers, corroborees and songs, have a definite function in the 
secret life of tribes which obtain them by barter, and are among 
those which must be obtained from the proper source ; their place 
cannot be taken satisfactorily by a local product. They promote 
barter of a specially important type for they frequently travel longer 
distances than articles used for everyday purposes. One of the first 
stages in the assimilation of a trait by a local group or tribe in 
Australia is that when it is received it is considered to be possessed 
of this mysterious, intangible magical power. Thomson(‘®), p. 468) 
has drawn attention to this belief on the north-east coast of Cape 
York, where the natives possess stingray-spine barbed spears, which 
are imbued with “ kunta,”’ as the magical power is called, and are 
not used. In eastern Arnhem Land Tindale(‘”, p. 97) says that 
boomerangs received in trade are believed to be objects of powerful 
magic. Hooked boomerangs, made in north Australia and bartered, 
are similarly classified by the natives at Port George IV mission and 
Walcott Inlet in Western Australia. In the Australian Museum 
there are ground-edge axes (E.10577-8) from Western Australia 
which are traded into the locality, and are known as bulya or tarlo ; 
they are used by sorcerers and medicine-men. Magical power, 
then, is an important factor in the promotion of barter and exchange. 

Time is another factor to be considered. If a tribe can secure 
a sufficient number of necessary things by barter to satisfy its needs, 
it may not bother to make them, the time thus saved being devoted 
to more urgent purposes, one of which may be to making an article 
which it “ exports.’’ In arid areas like central Australia where food 
is scarce in the dry season and the greater part of the day is spent 
in hunting an adequate supply, the saving of time is a matter of 
prime importance, for in addition, these tribes devote a considerable 
part of their time to ceremonies of a protracted nature. 

The desire for social intercourse is a most potent factor actuating 
trade. At gatherings for barter in Australia the opportunity is 
taken to settle grievances and social obligations forming part of 
kinship and other relationships, to cement friendships, and to extend 
personal and group relationships. Where marriageable women of 
the proper class and totem are not available in a man’s own group or 
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horde it is often possible for him to arrange for a wife from a group 
with whom barter is conducted. Thus, in the social life of tribes, 
trade functions as a cohesive factor. 

The only intercourse between some tribes is by barter, and where 
distrust or hostility have interrupted the cordial relationships of 
two groups, the development of a simple but effective system of 
exchanging goods tends to foster peace between them; no doubt 
friendly relations are maintained in many areas by reason of the fact 
that a raw material is obtainable by barter, thus eliminating fighting. 

Trade has facilitated the peopling of Australia by making it 
possible for adventurers settling in new country to obtain from 
their homeland essential articles, and also others which they may 
otherwise have to abandon, while ascertaining the resources of the 
new territory. It is interesting to note that the central Australian 
tribes have preserved their trading relationships with the tribes in 
north Australia, and as the tracks of their spiritual ancestors come 
from the north we might reasonably infer that the central tribes 
migrated from this direction. The Narrinyeri, according to 
Taplin, (‘®, pp. 3-4, 61-2) came down the Darling River to the mouth 
of the Murray River, whither they were led by the great hero 
Nurunderi; they have preserved the connection by bartering with 
the tribes on the lower Darling and Murray. 


Factors Limiting Exchange. 


The factors limiting barter and exchange are not numerous, but 
they are of great importance in the study of the composition of the 
material culture of Australia. 

The amount of barter possible at any one time is restricted by 
the inability of the natives to transport or carry material. 
Davidson(“*®, p. 179) says that ‘‘ considerations of economy of space 
and weight and convenience of carrying thus seem to encourage the 
development of or the borrowing from others of only those things 
which can advantageously replace objects already in use, which are 
small or light in weight, or which permit combination with basic 
equipment, and discourage the development of or the acquisition 
of any type of object which because of size or weight entails added 
difficulties in transport.’’ Even a horde is limited by this factor, for 
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the men carry only their weapons in readiness for hunting game and 
the women carry the domestic goods and babies and forage for roots 
and lizards. Where special parties are sent out this factor is not of 
great importance. 

The conservatism attached to an established culture has been 
strong enough in Arnhem Land to resist Malayan culture influences 
to an extensive degree, as Warner(‘*®), Append. I) has shown, and in 
Cape York, whence a large number of New Guinea and Melanesian 
traits have diffused into Australia, only those traits which fit into 
the pattern of Australian aboriginal culture have been absorbed. 
Conservatism appears to have been an important limiting factor 
between areas of local variation in other parts of the continent 
because where groups are willing to accept by barter a different 
variety of an object they already use, they have not permitted such 
a replacement in all cases. 

The physiography of the country exerts an important influence 
on barter routes. Deserts are skirted or crossed only when water is 
available and deserts such as the Simpson form an insuperable 
barrier to intercourse between the tribes on its western and eastern 
sides; in the arid interior tracks usually run from waterhole to 
waterhole, rivers become permanent highways even when they are 
dry and water is obtainable only by digging, and everywhere 
mountain ranges form barriers often avoided unless there are valleys 
or passes by which they may be crossed. 

In fertile areas, where food is more plentiful and more time is 
available for making articles required, trade flourished just as much 
as it did in the arid areas; abundant food enables a slightly richer 
culture to develop and greater attention to be paid to detail such as 
finish and art motifs in some areas, but not in all. 


Modes of Barter and Exchange. 


For purposes of barter and exchange a messenger was often sent 
to initiate the exchange, as for example in south-east Australia 
(Howitt,'2® pp. 696-710) and at Princess Charlotte Bay (Hale and 
Tindale,» p. 158) a messenger was sent with a message-stick when 
spears are required. Message-sticks form proof of the nature of the 
business of a trade-messenger but the message is always a verbal one. 
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A messenger usually has known designs painted on his body, and may 
carry special insignia such as a spear bearing plumes. Messengers 
are sent to notify local groups about ceremonies, revenge expeditions, 
meetings of elders, and feasts, with all of which gatherings barter 
and exchange are associated. 

A man going on a walkabout may be commissioned to bring 
back or make arrangements for objects and materials to be forwarded 
from localities en route. Roth(‘®, sect. 224) says that natives 
may travel all one winter before reaching their destination, spend 
the dry season away, and return the following winter or wet season. 

Barter proper appears to have been carried on all over Australia. 
The actual manner of bartering varies a great deal, and the following 
examples may be mentioned: Howitt(‘?®, pp. 328-30) says that 
among the Dieri the women carry the articles to the bartering place, 
and keep them concealed ; each object is then passed through the 
men’s legs to the leader, who then displays it, throws it down between 
the parties, and one of the other party throws some article beside or 
on it in exchange. Sometimes the two parties sit down opposite 
each other and commence bartering. Hale and Tindale(‘*”, pp. 
122-3) state that “‘ at Princess Charlotte Bay a parcel of objects is 
simply placed in the mainlander’s camp by the Flinders islanders 
and when they are about to depart a return offering is produced and 
placed near the visitors’ camp. Actual bartering does not take place, 
and any deficiency is remembered and is brought forward as a 
grievance when the mainlanders repair on similar visits.’ Among 
the Wurara, Love(‘*®, pp. 191-3) says that “ preparations are made 
to receive the visitors fittingly. The men go through their supplies 
of spears, fur and hair-string belts, forehead bands, spear-throwers, 
tomahawks and pearl shells. Hosts and visitors settle down to the 
customary exchange of gifts. The visitors bring forward, and lay 
on the ground in front of themselves, towards their hosts, what they 
propose to give: spears, spear-throwers, belts, head-bands, hair- 
ornaments, all in a growing heap, that is watched by the local men 
with interest. When the piling up of the heap of the gifts of the 
visitors ceases, the local men take their turn and pile in front of the 
visitors what they propose to give in return. Man after man comes 
forward, to lay on the ground a spear, or other weapon, an ornament, 
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or other gift . . . they are shared by the simple process of one man 
after another taking something he fancies from the heap... A 
warlike demonstration is made by the group dissatisfied with the 
return offering.” 


Roth mentions definite markets (which he calls swapping- 
places) which were focal points for tribes from near and far in all 
directions. Some were centres at which essential raw materials 
were procurable, while others, convenient to contiguous areas, were 
established by reason of their relative geographical position. Thus 
he mentions Lake Nash and Walaya as centres from which the Toko 
Range grindstones and stone knives were bartered, Glenormiston for 
pttjurt, and others. They are mentioned by Horne and Aiston(‘?®, 
p. 20) in the Lake Eyre district, as for example Kopperamanna, and 
by Howitt(‘*®, pp. 710-20) in south-east Australia where the Kulin 
tribes gathered in the Melbourne district for bartering. It seems 
probable, as Roth suggests, that these recognized meeting places for 
barter have existed from time immemorial, certainly prior to the 
coming of the white man, and sources of raw materials such as ochres 
and stone for implements are typical examples of permanently 
established bartering places for surrounding tribes. 


The exchange of products by the above methods is barter in the 
true sense of the term ; no medium of exchange or measure of value 
was or is employed anywhere in the continent, a deficiency which is 
surprising when we consider how many and varied are the media— 
shells, axes and adzes, ornaments, weapons, mats, sacred objects— 
used as ritual currency and as measures of value in New Guinea, 
Melanesia and Polynesia. 


Barter in Australia may be summarized as follows: it was 
carried on between contiguous and distant hordes and tribes to 
secure desired raw materials, finished articles, corroborees and songs, 
produced or not by one of these groups, occurring or not in their 
respective territories, and brought by one or more members of one 
group to another; such barter was carried on at recognized 
‘“‘ market ”’ places, feasts, ceremonies, and other gatherings, besides 
occasioning special journeys. Barter is thus a means whereby 
surplus products are disposed of, the economy of the group is balanced 
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and its culture enriched. Barter places a high value on personal 
skill. ; 

The exchange of articles, however, tends to become ritualized 
throughout the continent, and the intensity of this process varies 
according to its nature. Elkin(‘1*), p. 12) says that ‘‘ we find the 
making of gifts—food, ornaments and weapons—is really part of 
the kinship system, forms a necessary adjunct to betrothal, marriage 
and initiation, and especially to the settling of grievances and 
quarrels ; indeed, it generally occurs at all large gatherings of natives. 
Moreover, a return gift is nearly always made, either at the time 
or at some appropriate time later. This aspect of native life has 
not yet been studied as much as it should, but recent researches in 
north-eastern South Australia, north Western Australia, the Daly 
River district, and elsewhere, have revealed that the economic 
customs and institutions dovetail into the kinship, ceremonial and 
legal aspects of social life.” 

The various types of gift-exchange are as follows : 

(1) Gifts prescribed by kinship obligations. 

(2) Gifts given to settle grievances or debts arising out of an 
offence or crime by an individual or group (as in Kopara) to 
settle a blood feud, and finalize a revenge. These gifts may 
or may not be reciprocated. 


(3) Gift-exchange based on reciprocity in which gifts are given 
to reciprocate a service (e.g. to mine red ochre or stone, to 
have access to water in arid areas, to participate in feasts, 
to repay a guardian during initiation), or as a return for a 
gift of portable articles which may be of the same character. 

(4) Gift-exchange of the Merbok type in which objects pass from 
one partner to another in many different local groups and 
may be retained only temporarily. 


SECTION II 
EXTRA-AUSTRALIAN TRADE CONNECTIONS (Maps 15, 16) 


Long-established connections between Australia and 
neighbouring peoples and cultures form important factors in the 
infiltration of foreign culture traits into the continent. That with 
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New Guinea is the most notable, and it will be dealt with in sections, 
as follows: (a) Cape York to Torres Strait islands, (b) from the 
Torres Strait islands to western Papua, (c) New Guinea trade routes 
converging upon the Torres Strait islands. Finally, Malayan trade 
routes to north Australia will be mentioned. 


A. CAPE YORK TO THE TORRES STRAIT ISLANDs (Map 15) 


In 1846 Stokes(‘, p. 257) stated that “the Miriam or other Torres Strait 
islanders went far down the Great Barrier Reef, as he met with them at Restoration 
Island, near Cape Weymouth, 165 nautical miles south-east of Mer. The whole of 
Torres Straits from the Great Barrier Reef on the east to the deeper water in the west, 
and from the mouths of the Fly River to Boigu on the north to the northern point of 
Cape York on the south, was more or less known to the islanders; probably the 
western and eastern islanders kept mainly to their respective halves of this area 
but may have overlapped to some extent in the central islands and reefs . . . inter- 
marriage between islanders and Papuans, and with the Australians, took place. . .”” 

In 1852 Macgillivray‘*” recorded that the Muralug men obtain their javelins 
and spear-throwers from the Gudangs of Cape York, while Haddon(‘, Vol. V, p. 295) 
says that the Gudang tribe was friendly with the Kauralaig. 

In 1904 Roth(‘*@, sect. 11) says that “‘ it must be remembered that, certainly 
within the last eighty years, the Torres Straits islanders (all of them Papuans) would 
travel south a long way down the Barrier Reef during the north-west season and 
return with the south-east.” 

Haddon has made several statements on the matter. In 1904(‘, Vol. V, p. 295) 
he said that “ as a rule only the Muralug people had any dealings with the Cape York 
natives and that with only one or two tribes.”” In 1936(‘, Vol. I, p. 394) he gavea 
fuller account, as follows: ‘‘ We know that double outrigger canoes extend down the 
east coast of northern Queensland as far south as Balclutha Creek, Princess Charlotte 
Bay ; those from Cape York to about Cape Grenville are more or less of the Torres 
Straits type, but those farther south are somewhat different. North of Cape Wey- 
mouth near the mouth of the Pascoe River, at about 12° 30’ S. latitude, are the 
Forbes, Quoin, and other islands. Macfarlane was frequently told by various 
informants that this area, probably including the adjacent mainland, was definitely 
known as Marilag. He says that the Murray Islanders brought their trade to Aurid 
(the local name for which is Yawad) and the Aurid men took it to the islands near 
Pascoe River, where they stayed for a time, and traded. There are recorded state- 
ments that other members of the Kulkalaig made visits to islands a considerable 
way down inside the Great Barrier Reef. Thomson (cf. ‘*)) has provided evidence 
to show that a long time ago a culture-hero named I’wai brought the okainta 
ceremonies from Torres Straits to the land of the Koko y’ao, the sacred spot of the 
immigrant cult being on the upper Pascoe River. We are told that he was driven 
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thence, and, in his search for a place where he could settle, he visited the Forbes and 
other islands. Thus even in remote times there was a strong influence from Torres 
Straits in thisarea. Probably the fugitives settled first in the islands before ascending 
the Pascoe River ; at all events I’wai and his followers were ultimately expelled from 
the upper river, and fled to the coast and the neighbouring islands.” 

These islanders probably introduced the baler shell phallocrypt to the Princess 
Charlotte Bay tribes. Baler-shell spear-throwers from Princess Charlotte Bay have 
been collected on Murray Islands and in the Daudai district, Papua (Australian 
Museum specimens). A hafted shell hoe, of the type used at Mowat, Daudai district, 
which came in by the trade routes crossing Torres Strait, was collected from a group 
of 70 natives at the headwaters of the Endeavour River, Cape York. (Etheridge.®) 
A melo-shell phallocrypt of the type made in the Fly River-Daudai district and 
traded to Torres Strait, was found at Lake Cobham, western New South Wales, 
and it also undoubtedly came in by barter to Cape York, and passed down the Cape 
York-South Australia trunk route until it branched off to the locality where it was 
collected. (Australian Museum specimen.) 

Haddon(‘, Vol. I, p. 384) also mentions the Batavia River as a place visited 
by the western islanders and at which the Kwoiam-Sivirri cult was first introduced, 
and from where the brothers Sagai (Sigai), Koga (Kulka), Malu and Sau went from 
the mainland to the island of Boydong Cay (Ianakau), thence to Pinaig and Dugong 
Island, and later to Halfway Island(, Vol. V, p. 375; Vol. I, p, 392). 

In brief, the foregoing records reveal that the western Torres Strait islanders 
traded with the tribes on the east coast of Cape York, the main point of contact at 
present known being the Pascoe River, and with the tribes on the west coast, where 
the main point of contact was the Batavia River. 

In the Torres Strait Haddon(‘, Vol. V, pp. 293-4) has reported that trading 
constantly took place among the various islands ; this trade enabled the communities 
on islands not on the recognized trade routes from New Guinea and Cape York to 
participate in the goods and chattels exchanged (as in the Kula system). 


B. TorRES STRAIT ISLANDS TO Papua (Map 15) 


Haddon(™), Vol. I, p. x) says that “ the Kiwai-speaking people of such coastal 
villages as Mawata, on the point of the mainland just north-east of Daru . . . had 
driven into the islands of Torres Straits most of the inhabitants of Daru, who were 
known as Hiamu, and that the Turituri were immigrants from Old Mawata.”’ Further, 
he says,(‘, Vol. V, p. 295) “‘ the natives of Saibai were largely the middle-men 
between the western islands and the Daudai villages.” 

The canoe traffic is most important and of great interest in regard to trunk 
trade routes. In 1898 Haddon(‘, Vol. V, p. 296) was informed that the canoes 
came from Wabuda (Wabud) and Dibiri (Dibi), near the mouth of the Fly on its 
eastern bank.” This was verified by the Rev. J. Chalmers('®, pp. 111, 117). Haddon 
continues “‘ from Dibiri the canoes passed through Wabuda to Kiwai and along the 
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and Daudai coast to Mawata whence they reached Saibai . . . thence . . . found their 
ae way to the other western islands . . . If a Muralug man wanted a canoe he would 
ling communicate with a relative at Moa, who would speak to a friend of his at Badu ; 
_— possibly the Muralug man might himself go to Badu. The Badu man would cross 
to Mabuiag to make arrangements and a Mabuiag man would some time or other 
mene proceed to Saibai, or at all events let a Saibai man know about it. If there was no 
rr canoe available at Saibai word would be passed on along the coast that a canoe 
lian was to be sent down. The canoe would retrace the course of the verbal order and 
uct, ultimately find its way to Muralug.” Landtmann(‘*5), p. 214) also verifies this 
eH canoe trading, and adds “‘ that all kinds of native merchandise kept on travelling 
) eastward in payment for the canoes . . . since olden times an extensive trade has 
and been carried on between different parts of the Kiwai region, as well as between these 
les, and the islands of Torres Straits.” Haddon(, Vol. VI, p. 296) says that the 
_ Miriam of Torres Straits traded with the Kiwai. 
—_ Haddon(, Vol. V, p. 296) says that “‘ one channel of trade was from Mawata 
: to Tutu and thence to the central islands or via Nagir ‘to Muralug.” Further, he 
ited mentions(‘, Vol. V, p. 297) ‘‘ another branch from Muralug was via Badu, Mabuiag, 
ced, Dauan, Saibai, Mawata, Tureture, Saguane and Kiwai, to Wabad and Dibi. A route 
—_ from Murray Island passed through Erub (Darnley) and Parama to the Fly Delta.” 
ong According to Landtmann there was some direct communication between certain 
Pe of the islands (and Kiwai) but the general route was via Mawata and Saibai(‘®, 
p. 211). 
t at Haddon(™), Vol. I, pp. 182-3) states that “‘ the Eastern Islanders traded with 
here the people of the estuary of the Fly by sending arm shells (and shell objects) in pay- 
aid ment for canoes, sago, bows and arrows, drums, stone-headed clubs, etc., in fact 


ae: nearly all their movable requirements for work, fight or play came from the Fly | 
ities River. Occasionally the Fly River men would bring the canoes for delivery and 
k to spend some months among their island friends. The trade route from Mer was by 
Erub, Ugar, Damut and Tutu, Daru, thence to Mawata, Turituri, Parama and 
Kiwai.” ; 


On analysis, the importance is brought out of Saibai and Mawata 


stal as distributing centres for trade, upon which the various Torres 
had Strait routes, and neighbouring Papuan trade, converge. 

were 

her, C. NEW GUINEA TRADE ROUTES 

men 

ii The Daudai-Fly River Area (Map 15). 

noes There is an extensive and complex local barter in this area, 
1 its details of which are given by several authors. 

pe Landtmann(‘*®), pp. 213-4) says “ that different districts yield rather different 


kinds of produce. . . the bushmen in the interior supply feathers of birds of paradise, 
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cassowaries, parrots, etc., objects made of cassowary bones, bows, arrows, garden 
produce, gamoda. The Kiwai islanders: canoes, sago, garden produce, bows, arrows, 
mats, belts, women’s grass petticoats, feathers. The Mawata people: coconuts, 
certain shells, fish, dugong, and turtle meat, objects made of cassowary and dugong 
bones, etc. The Torres Straits islanders: stone clubs, harpoon-shafts, all kinds of 
shell, dugong and turtle produce, etc.’ Further('*®, pp. 29-30) “ they (the Kiwai) 
receive from the Daudai region bone-headed arrows, a special type of which comes 
from Tabaran, an inland village, via Budji,” and (‘*®, p. 41) “ baskets,” and (‘*5, 
p. 34) “ grindstones from Mabudauan among other things.” He adds (‘*®, p. 29) 
“there are indications which suggest that communication has taken place between 
these parts . . . possibly also along tributaries of the Fly River and some rivers 
intersecting the Budji or Tugeri country.” 

Williams confirms this exchange of trade goods. He says('*”, p. 438) the 
Mikud receive drums from the Anima and Aram on the Fly and the coastal villages 
on their east (opposite Kiwai) ; the Keraki have absorbed traits—basket technique, 
palm-leaf spathe container—from the Mikud(‘*”), pp. 434-5). Tobacco is known as 
sukuva (variously) in all the dialects from Kiwai to the Bensbach River ; Williams 
believes that this distribution presumably argues its comparatively recent spread 
from some common source, most likely in the west(‘*”, p. 424) but Haddon('™, 
Vol. I, p. 304) argues that tobacco-smoking with the name for tobacco passed south- 
wards from the upper waters of the Fly River and eventually reached Torres Straits, 
mainly along the right bank, or at all events somewhat to the west of the river. 
Williams says(‘*”), p. 416) the Keraki get drums from the Semariji and Gambadi on 
their west, cassowary bone-daggers from Garamudi on their north(‘*”), pp. 410, 414, 
416) ; bows and arrows, stone axes and club-heads from the Wiram also on their 
north who get them from higher up the Fly, and (‘*), p. 428) axes and melo-shells 
from Budji on their south. 

Lamster*® has drawn attention to a north-east to south-west culture stream 
which brought to the Marind country certain objects, e.g. cult of stones ; Haddon(‘™, 
Vol. I, p. xviii) says the Marind have traditions of an east to west migration, and 
Williams(‘*”), p. 45) mentions the same beliefs for the Keraki, Semariji and Mikud. 


From this evidence it appears that a trade route passed from 
Saibai to Mawata (the distributing centres for the Torres Strait 
traffic) via Budji into the Keraki country, where it met the trade 
from the Upper Fly which was diverted by the Wiram into the 
Keraki and Semariji-Gambadi areas, and by the Garamudi into the 
Keraki villages. Landtmann(‘®), p. 29) says Mawata is an inter- 
mediate bartering place between Budji and Kiwai. 


Haddon(‘®, Vol. I, p. 209) has stressed the point that the “ trading operations 
when taken in conjunction with the cultural and linguistic evidence, limit Papuan 
influence on Torres Strait to the area of Papua from the estuary of the Fly westwards 
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and it seems probable that the direct cultural influence of Kiwai was very slight, 
if indeed there was any . . . it seems. . . unnecessary to consider the people east of 
the Fly estuary or those up the Fly.” To test the validity of this conclusion, an 
analysis of the New Guinea traits that have diffused into Australia is necessary. 


Modern Conditions. 


Mr. Leo Austen, Resident Magistrate at Daru, has kindly supplied the following 
information about present-day trading in western Papua: “ Pearl shell for ornaments 
and arm-shells (Massim type) are traded from Port Moresby eastward to Goaribari 
(cf. Williams,‘*® plate opposite p. 182 showing a bag of shell ornaments used in the 
Erimunu ceremony). They are taken from Port Moresby on the well-known lakatoi 
canoes to the Purari delta, and reach Goaribari by inter-village trade along the coast. 


The village of Veimuru in the Purari delta is a Namau-speaking group; one of 
the clans came from Keme village near Goaribari, and the Keme people came from 
Kiwai near the present village of Auti (on the north-west coast of the Island). The 
trade from Veimuru goes through the villages of Urama and Gope, both of which speak 
dialects of the Kiwai root language, and thence to the Kerewo people (or Goaribari). 
From there the trade passes through Turama (also Kiwai dialects), and either direct 
to Wabuda or by way of villages at the mouth of the Bamu River. The Wabuda 
people are excellent seamen with splendid canoes and they voyage as far west as 
Mawatta, though some of their trade passes westward through the villages of the Fly 
estuary.” 

“The Kiwai-speaking villages near Daru, from Parama Island to Mawatta (the 
members of which have set up a new village at Mabudauani Hill) have a direct 
trade with Saibai,Dauan and Boigu islands in the Torres Strait. The old name of 
Daru was Hiamu, and possibly the people of Yam Island are closely connected with 
the original inhabitants of Daru. Several members of the villages of Parama, 
Katatai, Turuturi and Mawatta trace their ancestry back to peoples living on the 
islands of Saibai, Boigu, Dauan, Yam and Murray islands. The original ancestor 
of the clan of Gaidai was a man called Dagai who came from Saibai and joined up 
with the Mawatta people—this clan has now spread far and wide throughout the 
Kiwai-speaking groups. At the present day, because the islands of Torres Strait are 
included in Queensland territory, trade between these islands and the villages on 
the southern coast of Papua, west of the Fly River, is restricted, and direct trade is 
found only between the villages on Saibai, Dauan and Boigu islands and those coastal 
villages from Mawatta to Parama.” 

“As the Mawatta people have moved westward to the mouth of the Pahoturi 
River to Mabudauani Hill, trade from the Torres Strait is now mostly direct with 
Mabudauani and the other coastal villages, and indirectly with the bush villages of 
the Trans-Fly north of the Pahoturi River. The fine Bensbach River arrows are 
traded to Bugi, Saibai and Mawatta, and thence along the trade routes from these 
centres.” 
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“ Boigu has a trade also with some of the Trans-Fly villages round the Wassi 
Kussa River, and with the villages to the west of this river, the objects passing 
through the coastal villages. There has been miscegenation between the people 
of Boigu and Trans-Fly ; the women from the Bensbach and Morehead rivers in 
the past have married men of Boigu.” 

“ The villages of Saibai, Dauan and Boigu have limited garden land and are 
dependent on the mainland villages of Papua for supplies of root vegetables and also 
for Nipa palm-leaf for house thatching. The Papuan Government grants permits 
to the people of these islands to visit the mainland for buying food and housixg 
material, and on these expeditions, especially towards the Pahoturi River and 
eastward, there is an important trade in canoes: the coastal people round Daru 
purchase canoes from the Fly River estuary as far west as Wabuda and the mouth 
of the Bamu and sell them to the Torres Strait islanders, a trade which has been going 
on from time immemorial, though in recent times purchase is mainly by cash. Some- 
times, where there is a close relationship, e.g. between the Saibai and Mawatta natives, 
the canoe would be in the nature of a present for which a return gift is made, and 
the value of the canoe is far less than in a straight-out purchase.” 

“ Pearl-shells and cowry shells have been sent from the Torres Strait islands via 
Daru villages as far eastward as Goaribari, in part payment for the canoes. At the 
present time the iron axes and knives are in great demand for this purpose.” 

“From the headwaters of the Bensbach and Morehead rivers, in the Daudai 
district, there are direct trade routes to Suki Creek, near Cassowary Island in the 
Fly River, and Lake Daviumbo near Everill Junction. The people of the lake 
villages sometimes live on the eastern bank of the Fly River, between this river and 
Lake Murray. There are trade routes from Suki Creek through the Kwima lagoons, 
and also to Lake Murray, and some of the Kwima people make villages on the Strick- 
land River below Bonito Bend. The peoples of the lower Strickland and Lake 
Murray intermarry with and trade with the natives of the villages as far north as 
Douglas Bend. The peoples living northward and north-eastward of Observatory 
Bend on the Strickland River have a trade route down this river from just below the 
Rentoul River. The people north-east of the Su-u (Rentoul) River would be 
connected by a trade route to the Tari Furoro Valley, and the tribes near the Strick- 
land above Observatory Bend trade with the natives of the Elevala River head- 
waters, and possibly the two groups have a similar root language. Along the Elevala 
River, south of it but north of Lake Murray, the peoples have trade with the Upper 
Fly and Oktedi (Alice) Rivers tribes.” 

“ There does not seem to be any trade between the peoples of the middle Fly, 
north of Lake Daviumbo, and the Oktedi River, but the trade seems to be from the 
Strickland River along the Elevala River to the Oktedi people.” 

Stuart Campbell states that there is an important trade from the Bian and lower 
Digoel rivers, in Netherlands New Guinea, to the middle Fly, and also from Merauke 
eastward to the Bensbach River ; another trade route extends from the upper Digoel 
and Oewimmerah rivers to the Oktedi tribes. 
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Kienzle and Campbell” give the following account of the Fly River tribes: 
“ Proceeding upstream from the mouth of the Fly River one is struck by the fact 
that after leaving the coastal area, which extends as far as about Lat. 8° 20’ S., 
habitation appears to cease abruptly and no native villages and few wandering 
natives are encountered until the grassy swamp lands of the mid Fly are reached. 
Here we are in the land of the Suki and Lake Murray people, the tall dark canoe men 
of the Fly . . . Continuing northward and leaving the swampy grasslands behind, 
it is noticed that the country again becomes more sparsely settled and upstream 
about Lat. 6° 50’ S. we enter another ‘ no man’s land’ which continues until a short 
distance above Raggi Island, where we encounter the first of the tree-dwelling 
people, a race distinct in every way from the inhabitants of the mid Fly, although 
of course some trade takes place between the two, as is evidenced by the fact that 
Lake Murray ornaments have been observed on Karwoks from the vicinity of 
D’Albertis Junction. i 


“These people appear to be divided up into three fairly well defined com- 
munities, namely the Karwoks, inhabiting the country south of D’Albertis Junction 
and the southern bank of the Fly almost as far as the Elevala River, the Ok-Tedis, 
inhabiting the western bank of the Ok-Tedi River, the Awins, the most numerous 
tribe of ail, whose villages are found east from the Ok-Tedi almost as far as the 
Strickland and well up into the foothills of the Kaban Range. On the eastern 
bank of the Ok-Tedi some intermingling has apparently taken place and an ill- 
defined mixed population exists, known locally as the Ok-Tedi Awins . . . As has 
already been mentioned, the Kaban Range forms the northern boundary of these 
people. Once past it we encounter the totally dissimilar inhabitants of the mountain 
area. Passes exist in the range, of course, allowing some contact to take place between 
the two people. In fact there is evidence to show that at least two trade routes 
exist: one to the east of Mt. Sare through the low foothill country near Mt. Blucher 
and one at the western end of the range near the headwaters of the Ok-Tedi. 

“ Once inside the rugged valley of the upper Fly, we are in amongst what may 
be called the Mountain People, a race which, though divided up into numerous tribes, 
extends as a definite entity from the Kaban Ranges on the south to the Thurnwald 
on the north and from the border of Dutch New Guinea to at least as far east as the 
Strickland River . . . They lead an idyllic life in the healthy, bracing mountain 
climate, with little work to do. . . when this becomes tiresome there is always the 
diversion of a trading visit to one or other of the friendly neighbouring tribes, entailing 
perhaps a two days’ walk over a ten thousand feet limestone range . . . Most of the 
older men appear to possess forehead bands of very small cowrie shells but these are 
too highly prized to be worn for everyday use . . . No palms grow in the valley of 
the upper Sepik, and hence all the bows found in this district have been traded in 
through people living at a lower altitude, such as the Fairholmin and Omptamin.” 

Kirschbaum") says “ there is evidence of a Polynesian migration from the 
south by means of the big rivers of Papua, across the central mountains and into the 
Sepik River area, where the highest form of material culture in New Guinea has 
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developed. An affinity of the Tuo-speaking peoples with the Polynesians is not 
unlikely when one considers mythological and linguistic evidence, their fondness 
for the gold-lip shell ornament not shared by northern neighbours but found in the 
south, and the existence of certain southern trade routes.” Shell ornaments pass 
from Torres Strait through Mawatta, Budji, to the Keraki and thence via the Wiram 
up the Fly ; they have been recorded by Leahy‘”) in the Mount Hagen district, and 
by Hides‘”) in the upper Strickland area. 

Haddon(™), Vol. I, p. xix) has put forward the “ hypothesis that the cult of a 
monster that devours initiates, with which kava-drinking is associated, spread from 
the neighbourhood of Huon Gulf and Astrolabe Bay into the interior of New Guinea, 
and passed down the Strickland branch of the Fly River, and thence along the Maro 
(Merauke) and other rivers to the coast.” 


Fly Estuary to Purari Delta and Hinterland (Map 15). 

There is little evidence recorded about trade between the Fly estuary and the 
Purari delta although Williams states coastal inter-village trade took place in this 
area, so that we may presume that it took place between the villages along the coast 
as far as the Fly River. He says (‘*®, pp. 124-5) “ that it could not be maintained 
that the Purari are a people much given to trading. There is indeed a well-established 
traffic between certain of the village groups in local commodities, but with the excep- 
tion of the lakatoi trade, external relations have as a rule been of anything but a 


commercial nature . . . between the village groups, however, there is nowadays a 
fairly frequent traffic . . . External trading was presumably much restricted. in 
earlier times by cannibalism . . . From the west, the Urama and the Goaribari have 


sent a number of expeditions to the Purari delta.” 

It is important to note that the Purari delta is the western destination of the 
lakatot canoes of the famous Hiri exchange of goods between this area and the Port 
Moresby villages; during these voyages calls were made at intervening places, 
principally Mekeo villages (‘*», Ch. VIII), and return visits were made by the Purari 
natives. 

Mr. Leo Austen has informed me that ‘‘ on the Turama River the song of Guri 
tells of a migration from north of Bosavi across the peak of Emete and Biwan down 
to Hawoi Junction on the Turama; the bushmen seem to have inter-married with 
the Kiwai-speaking people on the Turama and legend has it that the great myth- 
ological hero, Side, met Guri below this junction where trade took place, in addition 
to a slight interchange of culture. The Turama people speak of a cave due north 
of Hawoi Junction from where pearl-shell was obtained, but this is probably a 
mythological way of stating that the shell came down from the area north of the 
Junction and probably from as far as the Tari Furoro Valley. Cowries are also 
spoken of as having been found north of the Junction in mythological times and 
these are also traded southward to the Turama. (They are widely used and highly 
valued in the Mandated Territory, especially on the Sepik River, and among the 
mountain peoples of the central ranges.) The peoples along the Aramia Lakes have 
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direct trade with the lower Fly and Bamu rivers. A trade route exists from the 
lower Bamu northward and north-westward through the bush villages to Bosavi. 
Little is known at the present time as to the nature of this trade ; iron knives and 
axes, already used, pearl and cowry shells, pass northward from the Bamu villages, 
and arrows and feathers pass southward. There is another well-known trade route 
from Wawoi Falls south-eastward to the Sauwami tribe on the middle Bamu River 
(north-east of Kotari), which traverses a distance of about sixty miles and from these 
people trade by way of the Dausami people reaches the Wawoi-Aworra junction and 
so southward to the Lower Bamu.” 


The trade in shells in New Guinea is of special importance in 
the problem of defining trade routes, as it is in Australia. 
Unfortunately, we have as yet insufficient information about the 
peoples of the interior and their trade relationships to work out the 
main routes. 

Cowries, Melo and pearl shell, among others, were sent in barter 
from the Torres Strait islands to the Kiwai, and to the coastal villages 
between Daudai and the Fly River, and also as far east as Goaribari ; 
these shells pass on into the interior and up the Fly. Williams(‘*®, 
p. 48) says that all of the shell ornaments of the Purari people are 
acquired by trade, principally through the l/akatoi; some of these 
reach Port Moresby from the Mailu and other eastern localities. 
Austen mentions a traffic in shells from the north down the Bamu, 
and from the coast wa the Turama and on to Bosavi. The cowries 
reach the peoples of the central ranges, both from the north and 
south, and the gold-lip pearl shell from the south is traded north to 
the middle Sepik. 


Puran Delta to the Massim (Map 15). 


According to Seligmann(‘5*), p. 93) trading canoes from as far up the Papuan 
Gulf as Wamai are occasionally to be seen at Port Moresby. 

Continuing further east Malinowski(‘*”), pp. 621-2) says that the Mailu islanders 
“had a clear coast from Sua’u Island on the east, where their crab-claw boats met 
the oval-shaped Vagas . . . of the Massim, to Aroma in the west, where the native 
traders from the Hood Bay villages, and even the Motuans, met and carried west- 
wards their trading business. The Mailu were traders in the true sense of the word ; 
they not only exchanged their own products for the things they wanted, but they 
played the part of middlemen, obtaining some articles in the east and exchanging 
them in the west with a great advantage, and vice versa.”” They traded with villages 
all along this coast line, and at Sua’u Island they trade with the southern Massim 
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who participate in the famous Kula cycle of south-eastern Papua and the Archipelago. 
Malinowski(‘*, p. 2) says that “the Kula is a highly complex trading system 
embracing with its ramifications not only the islands near the east end, but also the 
Louisiades, Woodlark Island, the Trobriand Archipelago and the D’Entrecasteaux 
group ; it penetrates into the mainland of New Guinea and exerts an indirect influence 
over several outlying districts, such as Rossel Islands and some parts of the northern 
and southern coast of New Guinea.” 

The trade in this region has been dealt with in detail by Seligmann(‘*, Chap. 
XL), Malinowski(‘®), pp. 612-29, ‘4*’) and Saville(‘5®, Chap. XVII). 

Seligmanm(‘®), p. 92) says that “‘ the trade of the Koita and Motu of Port 
Moresby extended from Toaripi in the Papuan Gulf to Aroma in the east, all by canoe 
voyages.” 


SUMMARY 


The following trade connections are apparent from the evidence 
presented : 


(x1) The western and eastern coasts of Cape York were connected 
with the Daudai district through Saibai and Mawatta by 
trade routes which ran through the western and central 
islands of Torres Strait, and another route ran from the 
east coast of Cape York through the Murray Islands to 
Parama, Kiwai and the Fly estuary. 

(2) Trade routes radiate from Saibai and Mawatta, (a) along 
the coast westward to Netherlands New Guinea and eastward 
to Kiwai and the Fly estuary as far as Dibiri, (6) north- 
westward through the Keraki, Gambadi and Semariji, and 
northward through the Keraki and Wiram and through the 
Mikud, which links up with the trade from the upper Fly 
and Strickland rivers. 

(3) Trade routes across the central ranges link the trade of the 
Sepik and its tributaries in the Mandated Territory of New 
Guinea with that of the Fly and Strickland rivers, thus 
linking the north and south coasts of the island by trade 
routes; trade routes pass from the coast to the central 
ranges via the Bamu, Turama, Kikori, Purari and other 
rivers flowing into the Gulf of Papua. 

(4) A local inter-village bartering, and canoe trade between 
distant points, exists along the coast of Papua from the Fly 
estuary to far eastern New Guinea. 
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Although much of the merchandise involved in the above trading 
was of a local nature, a considerable portion of it travelled great 
distances from its source, especially canoes, shells, stone axes and 
club-heads, pottery, and ornaments. The intercourse between the 
trading communities must have played an important part in the 
diffusion of culture elements, and as many of the trade routes in 
New Guinea converged upon the Daudai district, and thence to the 
Torres Strait islands, it is probable that many of the New Guinea 
traits in Australia diffused along these barter and exchange routes. 


CELEBES AND TIMOR TO NORTH AUSTRALIA (Map 16) 


Warner(‘*®), Appendix I) has discussed this trade in detail and a brief summary 
of his remarks is as follows: The Malays from Makassar (Celebes), Koepang (Timor) 

















Map 16.—The intra- and extra-Australian trunk trade routes. It is 
important to realize that these routes function sectionally, and that 
traits and ideas diffuse along their entire extent. 
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and Timor-laut, from an early date, made yearly voyages down through the East 
Indian Islands and through the Arafura Sea to the northern coast of Australia, to the 
many harbours and river mouths that indent the coast between the Victoria River 
(West Australia) to the southern limits of the Gulf of Carpentaria (Queensland) in 
the east. Their chief concentration stations were at Malay Bay, Elcho Id., Caddell 
Strait, Millingimbi Id., Caledon Bay and Groote Eylandt in Arnhem Land. They 
made these long trips to Australia because they wanted to acquire the native pearl 
shell, pearls, tortoise shell, trepang and sandalwood, found all along the shores of 
north Australia. The natives received in return dug-out canoes, rice, molasses, 
tobacco, cloth for sarongs, belts, knives, tomahawks, gin and pipes, as well as other 
articles of trade. The Malays also bought spears and spear-throwers from the 
blacks. Many of the black men of Australia went back to the Malay country with 
the returning fleets and stayed throughout the intervening season. The trade 
seems to have been purely on a basis of exchange, with very little else in its social 
content. The proas from Makassar called at the Aru Islands on their way to north 
Australia. 


F. D. McCarTHy 
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KINSHIP IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
By A. P. ELKIN 
(Continued from Vol. VIII, No. 4, and Vol. IX, No. 1) 


REGION 3. THE MACUMBA OR SOUTHERN ARANDA 


According to the plan suggested in the beginning of this study, 
by which South Australia was divided into four regions, we should 
now examine in detail the kinship of the third region, namely that 
occupied by the Southern Aranda along the southern waters of the 
Finke River and the Macumba River. This, however, is unnecessary, 
because apart from some slight variations in terms, the kinship 
system is the same as that of the Aranda at Alice Springs, a descrip- 
tion of which has been provided by Spencer and Gillen, and an 
analysis by Professor Radcliffe-Brown. The Aranda system is 
regarded as one of the main types of Australian kinship systems, and 
so is well known.54 Moreover, when discussing the Dieri system 
in the second part of this article, I referred to the main features of 
the Aranda type, pointed out in what directions the former differs 
from it and suggested reasons for the variations.®® 


The Aranda system belongs to Central rather than South 
Australia, just as the southern branch of the Aranda tribe does. 
Some of its local groups apparently spread down the Finke at some 
time in the past, probably not very long ago. Just as the Dieri have 
a tradition of being pushed south to their present location by the 


54 A. P. Elkin, “‘ Kinship in South Australia,”’ Oceania, Vol. VIII, No. 4, p. 423 
and footnote ; ibid., ‘‘ The Social Organization of South Australian Tribes,” Oceamsa, 
Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 71-2 ; Spencer and Gillen, The Arunia, Vol. 1, pp. 41-61; A. R. 
Radcliffe-Brown, The Social Organization of Australian Tribes, The Oceania Mono- 
graphs, No. I, pp. 19-21, 25-7, 74-7 and genealogical table of terms facing p. 64. 
{This Monograph (now out of print) consists of a series of articles published in Oceania, 
Vol. I (still obtainable), vide No. 1, pp. 50-2, 56-58, and No. 3, pp. 322-5]. A. P. 
Elkin, The Australian Aborigines, How to Understand Them, pp. 60-4. 


55 Oceania, Vol. IX, No. 1, pp. 54-7, 60-2. 
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Wongkonguru,°* and as, according to one of my Aluridja informants, 
the Aluridja peoples moving south, displaced a portion of the 
Arabana tribe from the Oodnadatta district, so in between these 
two movements of peoples, the Aranda spread down the Finke south 
of Horseshoe Bend and Charlotte Waters and so across into South 
Australia. Their movements may even have been a contributory 
cause of the southern migrations of the Wongkonguru and Aluridja, 
their eastern and western neighbours respectively. However this 
be, the Aranda in South Australia are a part of the large Aranda 
tribe. They speak one of the four or five dialects of the Aranda 
language, and their mythology, totemism, kinship and marriage 
rules reveal their unity with that tribe. 

The only kinship terms that can be related historically in the 
Aranda and the Wongkonguru on the east of the southern Aranda 
and northern Aluridja on the west of the latter are :5’ 


Wongkonguru. Aranda. Aluridja. 
f.m. .. abila palla (apulla, aperla) kabsls 
Py ws .. NIA (Arabana) (OKNIA) 
M.B. .. KAGA KAMUNA KAMARU 
(GAMMONA) (GAMMERU) 
(Spencer and Gillen) 
W.M.B... MARRA (MURA)®® UMARI 
W.F. .. TARU® ANTARA (IRUN- 
DERA, IKUN- 
TERA) 
w.m. mara (muru) umars®® 
ae cal Br. WITIWA (Arabana) [TIA (WITIA) 
: nupa noa (anua) 
in. - - KATA=F. KADA (KARTU =F. 
(Strehlow) Spencer and Gillen) 
Sr.’s D.H. MARA (MURA) UMARI 


There are about twenty-three distinct Aranda kinship terms ; 
of these, only four are possibly dialectical equivalents of Wong- 


56 A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 45. 

57 The Aranda terms in brackets are those given by Spencer and Gillen (The 
Arunta, Vol. I, pp. 55-61, and The Native Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 76-7), 
who used an anglicized form of spelling, and those not in brackets are from Strehlow 
(Die Aranda- und Loritja-Siamme in Zentral-Australien, Teil IV, pp. 64-5). Those 
for the Wongkonguru and Aluridja are from my own notes. 


58 The words taru, mara and umari really denote a tabooed person—such as 
w.m., W.M.B. and W.-F. 
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konguru terms, namely apulla, abla; KAMUNA, KAGA ; 
ANTARA, TARU ; and noa (anua), nupa ; and two others may be 
added for the Arabana tribe, OKNIA, NIA; and witia, witiwa. 
I have suggested above reasons based on the transition state of the 
Arabana and Wongkonguru systems, for thinking that wttiwa and 
abila were borrowed from the Aranda kinship system. With regard 
to the Aluridja, its older neighbours, the Aranda has possibly four 
dialectically equivalent terms, apulla, kal; KAMUNA, 
KAMARU ; mara, umari; and KATA (F.) KADA (son). 

Thus, including the Arabana, the Aranda has only eight kinship 
terms which are also used by its three neighbours in South Australia ; 
two of these are probably recent borrowings from it, while mara 
(mura) and antara (taru) are primarily, as already stated, words 
denoting a marriage relationship marked by an avoidance rule. In 
other words, from the point of view of kinship terminology the 
Aranda tribe is distinct from its South Australian neighbours, and 
is indeed an intrusion amongst them. This is also true of its marriage 
rules, apart from the general principle of prohibiting marriage 
between cross-cousins. This has already been shown for the Arabana 
and Wongkonguru tribes and will be made clear with regard to the 
Aluridja tribes.*® 

Another feature which links this sub-division of the tribe to 
the groups on its north is its possession of the section system which 
otherwise is not found in South Australia. Moreover, the names 
of the sections are those found for similar social groupings to the 
north and north-west and not those which prevail in western 
Queensland. The sections are :® 

/ KAMARA = PULTARA \ 
. PANANGA = PURULA ; 


59 In a tribe so large as the Aranda, which has even distinct dialects within its 
borders, we can expect to find some variations in kinship terms ; this explains some 
of the differences in the lists compiled by Spencer and Gillen and by Strehlow. In 
a list which I collected at Horseshoe Bend in 1930 some terms appear which are not 
in either of theirs ; Lyura, f.m. (Spencer and Gillen given yurapulla as an alternative 
to pula) ; urumba, female cross-cousin and m.m.br.’s wife ; the other authors give, 
ankala for both male and female cross-cousins; ERDARA, W.F. (ANTARA 
Strehlow) ; and windjina, f.sr. (winchinga, Spencer and Gillen ; wona, Strehlow). 

They are arranged horizontally in intermarrying pairs and vertically in 
mother-child cycles. 
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These names are common throughout the Aranda tribe and can 
be traced with dialectical variations through to the De Grey and 
Broome regions of Western Australia.® 

Strangely enough, however, as Spencer and Gillen pointed out 
forty years ago, this southern portion of the Aranda is the only 
part with the four section system ; indeed, the section system is not 
found to the west nearer than about the Warburton Ranges in 
Western Australia, though a little nearer to the east and north-east 
in Queensland. The rest of the tribe and other tribes on the north 
(including the greater part of the Northern Territory) possess the 
eight subsection system. The interesting fact is that the Southern 
Aranda section names are also the names of four of the subsections 
of the northern and western branches of the tribe, and with slight 
dialectical variations are names of subsections in the western 
Loritja tribes (Ngalia and Jumu) on the west of the Aranda, and the 
Warramunga on the north at Tennant’s Creek.** A study of the 
distribution of sections and subsections in the Northern Territory 
and Western Australia shows that the former have been diffused or 
are being diffused from the north-west (De Grey-Broome region) 
to the Warburton Ranges and Laverton, and the latter, from south- 
east Kimberley fanwise to the south-west, south-east and east. The 
Aranda told Spencer and Gillen that they had received the system 


61.QOn the De Grey, the section names are: 


( KARIMERA = PALYERI ) 
BANAKA = BURUNG 


62 The section names of the Southern Aranda appear unchanged as four of the 
subsection names in the other parts of the Aranda tribe ; as already stated they are 
Pananga, Pultara, Purula and Kamara. In the Loritja tribe on the west of the 
Aranda, the subsection names as recorded by Strehlow (IV, 79) are the same as those 
reported by Dr. Fry for the Ngalia and Jumu (Oceania, Vol. IV, No. 4, p. 473) and 
include the four southern Aranda section names with the prefix Ta, thus Tapananga, 
Tapaltjari (Strehlow Tapaltara), Tapurula and Takamara; while the Warramunga 
forms of these names are (Spencer and Gillen’s spelling, Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, p. 91), Thapanunga, Tjapelyert, Tjupilla and Thakomara. In the northern 
parts of the Aranda tribe, as Spencer and Gillen pointed out (The Arunta, Vol. I, 
Pp. 44), each of the four sections was divided into two parts, and the old name was 
retained for one part or subsection; thus, the former Pananga was divided into 
Pananga and Uknaria, Pultara into Pultara and Appungerta, Purula into Purula 
and Ungalla, Kamara into Kamara and Umbitchana (Ambttjana). The new terms, 
like the old four, came from the north and north-west, as a comparison with the 
subsection terms of the Loritja and Warramunga make clear. 
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from the north. Apparently they had adopted the section system 
first, and later the subsection system ; and there is no doubt that, 
if contact with whites had not intervened, the Southern Aranda 
would have soon adopted the latter also, and with it the remaining 
four names for the new kinship groups which would have been 
constituted by it. As it was they divided each section into halves, 
no doubt by way of accommodation to the system in vogue in the 
northern parts of the tribe, and perhaps also as a practical recognition 
of the fact that a prohibition of cross-cousin marriage meant in 
practice such a division. One of my informants referred to himself 
as half-Pultara, meaning that he belonged to that half of the section 
which in the northern Aranda is equivalent to the Apangadi sub- 
section (Appungerti of Spencer and Gillen). 


Although the section system is only found in a very small 
region of South Australia, that of the Southern Aranda, yet I have 
drawn attention to it and also to the subsection system of the rest 
of the Aranda tribe, because the presence of such groupings, implying 
as they do kinship moieties, must, I believe, be correlated with the 
typical Aranda form of kinship system, whereas the absence of the 
sections and their implied moieties explains the interesting variations 
from the Aranda type of kinship system and marriage rule, which 
marks the western and southern neighbours of the Aranda, namely 
the Aluridja. 


Associated with the sections in the Southern Aranda is the use 
of two reciprocal terms which serve to emphasize the importance of 
generation (or genealogical) level in Aboriginal social and ceremonial 
life. The terms which I learned at Macumba are myurba and 
unangara (or unara). As is well known,® an intermarrying pair of 
sections consists of members of a person’s own genealogical level and 
also the levels of his grandparents and grandchildren (in each case, 
own and distant), while the other pair of sections consists of the 
members of his parents’ and children’s levels. Moreover, normally, 
marriage should not occur between persons of successive generation- 
levels, but only between members of the same or alternate generation 


63 A. P. Elkin, The Australian Aborigines, How to Understand Them, pp. 86-9, 
especially 89. 
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levels (e.g. a man and his sister’s son’s daughter). These facts are 
summarized and expressed in the use of the reciprocal terms already 
mentioned. Thus, members of either intermarrying pair refer to 
each other as wnangara, and refer to the members of the other 
two sections as myurba. The latter consists of persons in the genera- 
tions one above or one below the members of the other pair of sections, 
and so are “‘ wrong ”’ as regards marriage, whereas wnangara sections 
may intermarry. In the case of a Kumara or Pultara seetion 
person, Kumara and Pultara are wnangara, consist of his own, 
his grandparent’s and grandchildren genealogical levels, and may 
intermarry, while he calls Pananga and Purula nyurba, and finds 
in them his parents, and his children, but normally not a wife. 

The Northern and Western Aranda do not seem to have had 
reciprocal terms for the generation “ lines,’ but only for the patri- 
lineal moieties. I have, however, recorded such terms for the 
Karadjeri of Southern Kimberley, where there are sections, and, 
what is more interesting, I found similar terms in use amongst the 
Aluridja tribes in the west of South Australia, where there are 
neither sections nor subsections, but where the : «me significance 
is attached to generation (or genealogical) levels as amongst tribes 
with the section system. This will be discussed later. 


REGION 4. THE ALURIDJA GROUP, WESTERN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


I have already outlined the reasons for grouping together all 
the tribes of western South Australia (west of a line extending 
north and south through Oodnadatta and the western end of Lake 
Gairdner) and also the tribes of the adjacent south-western corner of 


64 Mulyanuka and Nakrakia are the terms given by Spencer and Gillen, The 
Arunia, Vol. I, p. 41, where also the writers refer to what in their opinion is Pastor 
Strehlow’s wrong use of the terms Pmaljanuka and Lakakia given by him as moiety 
names. Strehlow, op. cit., Teil I, p. 3. In a later part of his work (Teil IV, p. 79), 
Strehlow gives etnakarakia and nakarakia as reciprocal names for the patrilineal 
moieties. Each moiety in the Aranda consists of four subsections, or two couples 
of father-child subsections. 

An Aranda informant gave me reciprocal terms for the generation “ lines” at 
Running Waters, munagi (own) and malyanuka (parents’ and children’s), corres- 
ponding to unangara and myurba on the Macumba. These terms, and especially 
this use of malyanuka, are no doubt an effect of close contact with the neighbouring 
Aluridja, particularly since white settlement. 
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the Northern Territory and of the adjacent south-east desert country 
of Western Australia from about the Warburton Ranges to the 
Bight.*® Many names of tribes have been reported for this region, ** 
but in some cases they seem to refer either to single hordes or to a 
group of hordes which could hardly be regarded as a tribe in the same 
way as the Aranda or Yantruwanta. A similar problem exists in 
the Forrest River region, in north-east Arnhem Land and in the 
central coast of Queensland. Moreover, the Aborigines of western 
South Australia have been in a continuous state of migration south- 
wards for some decades ; a movement which I believe was in progress 
before the coming of the white man. This explains the similarities 
of dialects, kinship systems and mythology over such a vast area, 
and also the difficulty of fixing definite tribal boundaries and names. 
Fortunately, the latter is not necessary for the purposes of this 
article. The naming and locating of tribes adopted by me in the 
general report will suffice.*? It will only be necessary to distinguish 
by the use of a tribal, compass or locality name the three areas 
into which this region (No. 4) may be divided on account of variations 
in its social organization. 


65 “ Kinship in South Australia,’’ Oceania, Vol. VIII, No. 4, pp. 423-4; “ The 
Social Organization of South Australian Tribes,” Oceania, Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 60-4. 
In the latter article a very brief outline of the kinship of the region is given, pp. 66-9. 

*6 Daisy M. Bates, “ Aborigines of the West Coast of South Australia. 
Vocabularies and Ethnological Notes. Trans. and Proc. Roy. Soc. of South 
Australia, Vol. XLII, pp. 161-2. Mrs. Bates gives a list of tribal or local group 
names. H. M. Basedow, “ Anthropological Notes made on the South Australian 
Government North-West Prospecting Expedition, 1903,” Trans. and Proc. Royal 
Soc. Sth. Aust., Vol. XXVIII, -p. 12, says the Karkurrerra tribe inhabits the greater 
portion of the Musgrave Ranges, more particularly the southern limits, and on 
PP. 47-9 gives a short vocabulary of this tribe’s language, which he calls Wonga- 
Tchitche ; I heard this as Wonga-Dijjidji, the language of the people who say djidji 
for little child. Dr. Basedow says the Alinjerra occupy the territory east of the 
Musgrave Ranges, and the Wilrurerra the country on the west extending north to 
the Petermann Ranges. He realizes that his tribal names are direction-terms, 
referring to people of a certain geographical region in each case. He also mentions 
the Aluridja. A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, map, p. 44, 
gives some tribal names for this region, but based on unsatisfactory information. 
A. G. Bolam, The Trans-Australian Wonderland, p. 69, says that the original Ooldea 
tribe was the Koogurda or meat-eating tribe (=Kukata). He adds that natives 
from the Mann, Musgrave (280 miles), Everard (235 miles) and Macdonnel (470 miles) 
Ranges come down to Ooldea. During the long trek they obtain water from the 
native wells and from roots of trees, and on arrival are wonderfully bright and clean. 

$7“ The Social Organization of South Australian Tribes,” Oceania, Vol. II, 
No. I, pp. 45 (map) and 60-2. 
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I refer to the whole group of tribes in this region as Aluridja. 
This is the name recognized as referring to themselves and applied 
to themselves by the tribe (the southern Loritja of C. Strehlow) on 
the immediate west of the Southern Aranda, just as in the form 
Loritja (Luritja) it was and is applied by the Aranda of Hermannsburg 
to the tribes on their west and south-west. Moreover, since the 
kinship, totemism and mythology of the ‘‘ western region ”’ was first 
studied (by myself) amongst the Aluridja (southern Loritja), and 
later found to be similar throughout the whole region, it seems 
appropriate to use the term Aluridja to denote the culture, in 
particular, the kinship system of the region. 


(a) Northern Aluridja Kinship. 


I first studied Aluridja social organization in a roughly triangular 
area extending from Oodnadatta north-west into the Musgrave 
Ranges, thence east to the Overland Telegraph Line and North-South 
Railway, and finally south to Oodnadatta. A few places visited on 
the east are in Aranda country but in 1930 there were at Horseshoe 
Bend and Finke Siding many natives from the Musgrave Ranges and 
the intervening country. Likewise, at the stations on the Alberga 
there were some natives who had drifted east from the Everard 
Ranges. The Aborigines on the Alberga and west to the Everard 
Ranges are often referred to locally as the Anti-gerinya (Ande- 
karinya), a word which denotes their language. On their north and 
from the Hamilton up, on the western side of the Finke is the 
Aluridja proper, or Southern Loritja as I shall call them in this 
paper, and in the Musgrave Ranges the Jankundjadjara,®* outside 
of the “ triangle” on the latter’s north-west is the Pitjintara whose 
social organization is similar to theirs, and north towards 
Hermannsburg, the Maiulatara. 

The first few inquiries into the kinship terminology of the area 
suggested that I was confronted with an interesting variation of the 
normal Aranda, Kariera and other types. Careful genealogical 


68 N. B. Tindale and C. J. Hackett, “‘ Preliminary Report on Field Work among 
the Aborigines of the North-West of South Australia, 1933,” Oceania, Vol. IV, 
No. 1. p. 102. D. Bates in typescript notes lists the Yangunjarra, obviously the 
same group. 
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investigations confirmed my first impressions. The suggestive fact 
was the terminological classification of cross-cousins with brother 
and sister (KURDA and kangaru) for this implied not only a pro- 
hibition of cross-cousin marriage, seeing that cross-cousin is a sister 
and therefore cannot be a spouse ; it also implied, as a consequence, 
the possibility of other unusual classifications of relations, and 
finally, an absence of any form of moiety organization. 

The last point was also implied in the use of only two terms 
(DJAMO and kami) in the grandparents’ generation; this would 
not have been extraordinary if one of these two terms referred to 
father’s father and mother’s mother and their sister and brother 
respectively, and the other to father’s mother and mother’s father 
and their brothers and sisters; this is the logical development in 
the Kariera and Wailpi type of kinship with its norm of cross-cousin 
marriage and reckoning of descent through two lines to two families 
in the grandparents’ generation, though a special term is employed 
to distinguish father’s father from his sister, and mother’s father 
from his sister. But cross-cousin marriage was hardly likely to be 
allowed, let alone to be the norm in the Aluridja system with its 
classification of cross-cousins with brother and sister, and inquiry 
showed that such marriage was forbidden. The fact is that the two 
terms used for the second ascending generation distinguish sex only, 
so that the one term, D JAMO, denotes father’s father and mother’s 
father and all males of their generation and the other term, kami, 
signifies father’s mother and mother’s mother etc. 

For the same purpose two terms only (BAGALI and pilert) 
are used in the grandchildren’s generation—one for males and the 
other for females—irrespective of their descent line. 

With either patrilineal or matrilineal moiety organization, and 
whether the moieties be an actual dual organization (as in the Dieri 
tribe) or a moiety grouping implied in the section (and subsection) 
system, father’s father and mother’s father belong to opposite 
moieties and in keeping with that fact are classified separately. 
The same applies to mother’s mother and father’s mother and of 
course also to brother and sister on the one hand and cross-cousin on 
the other. In the Aluridja, however, as already stated, these pairs 
of relations are classified together and not distinguished in 
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terminology. If, therefore, there were moieties, DJAMO, kami, 
KURDA and kangaru would be found in both of them—an unusual 
situation—and moreover could intermarry, an impossibility when 
kangaru is the cross-cousin (“ sister”’) of KURDA. As a matter of 
fact, however, there are no moieties in the area and it is the absence 
of this element of social organization which I believe has caused or 
made possible the kinship variations referred to. For example, 
where cross-cousin marriage is prohibited, a man regards and treats 
his female cross-cousin as a sister, avoiding direct communication 
with, or reference to, her. It would therefore be logical to call her 
sister and classify her as such. This is just what the Aluridja do. 
If, however, there were an exogamous moiety descent grouping in the 
tribe, it would not be a practical form of terminology, seeing that 
persons in “ opposite ’’ and intermarrying groups would be classified 
together under the one term—a term, moreover, which implies that 
intermarriage is prohibited or irregular. Certainly, I am not aware 
of any tribe with a moiety organization (apart from the special 
changing circumstances of the third area, to be described later) 
in which such a terminological confusion exists, and this applies 
also to the use of the terms for members of the grandparents’ 
generation, who belong to different moieties (or sections). 


A couple of years later I found a similar classification of cross- 
cousins with brother and sister in the Kattang tribe of Port Stephens 
district, New South Wales, again associated not only with prohibition 
of cross-cousin marriage, but also with an absence of any sort of 
moiety organization. This absence of exogamous moiety division 
is also, I think, the explanation of the classification of cross-cousins 
with brother and sister in the Kurnai tribe as reported by Howitt.® 


% Native Tribes of South-East Australia, pp. 169-71. Professor Radcliffe- 
Brown in his Social Organization of Australian Tribes, Oceania Monograph No. 1, 
p. 56, says that “‘ if Howitt is correct in stating that cross-cousins . . . were called 
“brother ’ and ‘sister,’ we must conclude that the kinship system (of the Kurnai) 
differed in important respects from any other known in Australia.” Soon after 
he wrote these words, the Aluridja type was discovered and some knowledge was 
gleaned about the Kattang kinship system. As a result, we may accept Howitt’s 
statement as correct, offer an explanation (the absence of moieties) for the Kurnai 
variation (as compared with the Aranda type), and regard the Kurnai system as 
Aluridja in type. 
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I stated above that the classification of cross-cousins with 
brother and sister could lead to other consequential classifications 
of relations. Thus, it would be logical for a person to group under 
the one term his own and his sister’s children, seeing that they are 
cross-cousins, and therefore ‘‘ brothers”? and “ sisters’’ to each 
other. This, however, does not occur in the northern Aluridja area, 
though, as we shall see, it does in the southern area. On the other 
hand, the spouses of one’s children and sister’s children are classified 
together. Thus, mingai: is wife of KADA, son, and of UGARI, 
sister’s son, and UMARI is husband of uwndal, daughter, and of 
ugari, sister’s daughter—a logical terminology seeing that KADA 
and UGARI are “ brothers” and undal and ugar are “ sisters.” 
Such classification does not occur where there are moieties. 


Another logical consequence of the same fundamental classifica- 
tion of cross-cousins with brother and sister and the absence of such 
normally exogamous unilateral descent groups as moieties or sections, 
would be the application by Ego of the terms for mother and mother’s 
brother to mother’s cross-cousins (M.M.B. Son and d.; M.F. Sr.’s 
Son and d.) and the terms for father and father’s sister to father’s 
cross-cousins (F.F. Sr.’s Son and d.; FM.B. Son and d.).” This 
does occur, as we shall see, in the Southern Aluridja area, but 
strangely enough is only partly true in the northern area: mother’s 
cross-cousins are ‘‘ mother’”’ and ‘‘ mother’s brother,” but father’s 
cross-cousins are not “ father’’ and “‘ father’s sister’’; they are 
classified with mother’s brother and mother as in tribes like the 
Aranda and Dieri which have sections or moieties. 


The immediate significance of the “northern” classification 
of parents’ cross-cousins is obvious. A man marries the daughter 
of a “‘ mother’s brother,” KAMARU and “ father’s sister’ Rundilz, 
but his own genealogy, extending laterally to second-cousins, does 


70 Where there are moieties, sections or subsections, father and his cross-cousins, 
and likewise mother and her cross-cousins belong to different groups—a logical and 
practical consequence of the fact that a person’s relations and the kinship terms by 
which they are designated are divided amongst these unilateral descent groups 
(matrilineal or patrilineal, direct, as in moieties, indirect, as in sections and sub- 
sections). The children of a brother and sister belong to different moieties, and 
therefore the children of m.m. and M.M.B., of F.F. and f.f.sr., of M.F. and m.f.sr., 
or of fm. and F.M.B. must do so. 
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not provide him with any kundili other than his own father’s sister ; 
and since her daughter is his own cross-cousin or “ sister ’’ whom 
he cannot marry, it follows that his own genealogy does not provide 
him with a mother-in-law. In other words, he cannot marry the 
daughter of a woman who is cross-cousin to either of his parents, 
such cross-cousin being in both cases yundju, “‘ mother,” to him. 
This, in its turn, is intimately related to the part played by contiguity 
in marriage in this area; a man’s wife, and therefore his mother- 
in-law, must come from a distant part or horde. As one informant 
said: a man must marry a woman from another “ country,’’ the 
people of which are his wmari (wife’s parents), ingtly: (wife’s grand- 
parents), maradju (wife’s brothers) and kurt (wife), and the senior 
members taboo in some degree or other, this being the significance 
of umari and ingilyt. 

In tribes with the Aranda type of kinship system, the daughter 
of mother’s mother’s brother or mother’s father’s sister is formally 
or, as in many tribes, actually wife’s mother, with the result that 
intercourse with mother’s mother’s brother or mother’s father’s 
sister, as a wife’s mother’s parent, becomes restricted, and in some 
cases, prohibited. This must cause some mental conflict, since 
mother’s mother’s brother (who may be mother’s father’s sister’s 
husband) is usually a man’s “ boss,” the head of his maternal line, 
the man who takes a lead in his initiation and betrothal. This may 
explain the antipathy to marriage with the daughter of own mother’s 
mother’s brother’s daughter, and indeed its prohibition which prevails 
in very many tribes where according to kinship—classification and 
other grouping (moieties etc.)—such marriage is possible. In a 
few tribes, for example, the Nyul-Nyul of north-west Australia, 
there is a special term for wife’s mother which is never applied to 
mother’s female cross-cousin ; the latter is always a father’s sister 
and no more.’! The most effective method of expressing this 
prohibition would be the classification of mother’s female cross- 
cousin as mother, but this can only be done, as already stated, if 


71 A. P. Elkin, “ Social Organization in the Kimberley Division, North-western 
Australia,” Oceanta, Vol. II, No. 3, pp. 300-1, 307-8; f.sr. is yirmor, and w.m. is 
yala. 
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er ; there be no moiety organization. It therefore can and does occur 
om in the Bard, a non-section tribe,” the northern neighbour of the | 
ride Nyul-Nyul (a section tribe), just as happens in the north-eastern 
the Aluridja area. In the latter, too, this was, as already noted, a 
nts, terminological step based on the classification of cross-cousin with 
im. brother and sister. 
lity The desire to prevent the possibility of regarding any female 
1er- cross-cousin of a man’s parents as a possible mother-in-law seems 
ant also to be a sufficient explanation of the apparent inconsistency of 
the not classifying father’s cross-cousins with father and father’s sister 
nd- (kundtl), seeing that they are his brother and sister. But to do so 
1i0r would make a parent’s first cousin a possible mother-in-law. She 
nce was therefore called mother. This was also the case in the Bard 
tribe. In other words, practical social requirements and standards | 
iter took precedence over logical consistency. 
ally If, however, a “ kundil,” a possible mother-in-law, does not 
hat ‘ appear amongst the parents’ cross-cousins, “KAMARU” does | 
er’s and wife’s father is always a ‘““KAMARU.” Indeed, there are one 
ome or two more than in kinship systems of the Aranda type, seeing that 
nce mother’s male cross-cousins on her father’s or mother’s side are 
er’s KAMARU as well as father’s male cross-cousins on both sides. 
ine, This means that formally a man could marry the son’s daughter 
nay of his father’s father’s sister, father’s mother’s brother, mother’s 
er’s father’s sister or mother’s mother’s brother, providing that the 
ails mother-in-law was acceptable according to the tribal requirements. 
and The first two possibilities are regular in systems of the Aranda 
nh a type,”3 whereas the other two would be irregular. But though these 
lia, particular second-cousin relationships are the type of relationship 
| to 
ster 72 Ibid., pp. 310-2. In the Bard, however, cross-cousins are not classified with 
; brother and sister, the terminology, apart from a slight dialectical variation, being 
this the same as in the Nyul-Nyul. According to a missionary who, in recent years, has 
oss- worked amongst these tribes, the Bard now have the section system, which they did 
. not possess in 1928. It would be interesting to know whether this acquisition has 
i, if altered the classification of mother’s cross-cousins. 
731 recorded a marriage between the son of an Aranda man and the daughter 
stern of an Aluridja man who had spent most of his life in close association with Aranda 
n. is folk. The two men were cross-cousins and the marriage was with f.m.b.son’s dr., 





and so fitted in with both kinship systems. 
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required for marriage according to the northern Aluridja kinship 
system, marriage between actual second cousins is forbidden, and 
generally such persons are classified with brother and sister, as 
they are the children of own parents’ own cross-cousins or “‘ brothers ” 
and “sisters.” ‘‘ They do that on the Finke” (Aranda tribe) says 
a Southern Loritja informant, but mother’s mother’s brother’s son’s 
daughter is “all one relation; I cannot marry her; a man from 
another ‘ country ’ can, and I must go off to another country (horde 
or even tribal) for a wife whom I then bring back.” A far off 
KAMARU can be UMARI (wife’s father) but not the son of my 
mother’s KAMARU, a man of the latter’s horde country, nor the 
son of my father’s KAMARU.** Such is the reasoning used from 
the eastern boundary of this area west to the Musgraves. In the 
latter case, although father’s male cross-cousin is not called father, 
he is regarded as a father’s brother and his children are called brother 
and sister, not kurt (wife) and MARAD JU (W.B.), and in the former 
case, mother’s male cross-cousin is regarded somewhat as a male 
mother and his children are called brother and sister. 


Features of Northern Aluridja Kinship. We may summarize 
the regular features of kinship and marriage in the northern Aluridja 
area as follows (see Tables) : 


(1) There are four lines of descent through four families in the 
grandparents’ generation as in the Aranda type. 

(2) But this fact is not expressed in the terms used in that 
generation level; only two terms are used, and their function is 
simply to express distinction of male and female. 

(3) Marriage is of a second-cousin type but not between own 
second-cousins. The type marriages are with the son’s daughter of 
father’s father’s sister and father’s mother’s brother, as in the 
Aranda and Dieri and with the son’s daughter of mother’s mother’s 
brother and mother’s father’s sister, a marriage which is irregular 
or prohibited in those tribes. Marriage is forbidden not only into 
one’s own (i.e. F.F.’s) horde, but also the hordes of father’s mother, 
mother’s father and mother’s mother’s brother ; it is allowed with 
the daughter of a distant mother’s brother and distant father’s 


74 m.f.sr. may be wife of M.M.B. and f.f.sr. may be wife of F.M.B. 
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sister, distant meaning in genealogy “ beyond own second cousin,” 
and being worked out geographically according to horde-countries. 

(4) The absence of moieties has resulted in, or allowed, certain 
classifications of kin which are not found and would be illogical 
and impracticable in kinship systems which are integrated with a 
moiety organization. They are the classification of cross-cousins 
with brother and sister, mother’s cross-cousins with mother and 
mother’s brother, son’s wife with sister’s son’s wife, daughter’s 
husband with sister’s daughter’s husband and the use of one term for 
all males and one for all females in the second ascendant generation. 


(5) Needless to say in a system in which there are only terms 
for male and female in the second ascendant generation and only 
terms for brother and sister in Ego’s own generation (apart from wife 
and wife’s brother) we shall not find that common feature of systems 
of the Aranda type, namely the classification of cross-cousin with 
mother’s mother’s brother’s wife, and of mother’s mother’s brother 
with his son and daughter, or even the classification of cross-cousins 
with father’s mother as in the Dieri. system.75 

(6) The Aluridja system presents another feature which is both 
similar to and different from a corresponding feature in the Aranda 
system, namely the expression in the terminology of generation 
levels. This is true in general principle of Aranda systems, but 
not in such an exact degree as in the Aluridja. In the former, 
several of the terms appear in alternate, though never in successive, 
generations, whereas in the latter, with the exception of the reciprocal 
term umari as a taboo term for husbands of daughter and sister’s 
daughter, as well as for wife’s father and wife’s mother’s brother, no 
term appears in more than one generation (or genealogical) level. 
In other words, there is a set of terms for each generation of an 
individual’s genealogy. In the first place, an examination of 
the Aluridja kinship tables shows that no term appears in successive 
generations (irrespective of the actual age of the two persons con- 
cerned). This expresses the prohibition of marriage between 
persons of these generations, that is, of persons related as father and 
daughter, mother’s brother and sister’s daughter etc., own and 


75 “ Kinship in South Australia,” Oceania, Vol. IX, No. I, pp. 54-5. 
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tribal. Both the terminological form and the associated marriage 
prohibition are a feature of most Australian kinship systems.7® 
The principle involved is inherent in section (and subsection) grouping 
and some tribes with sections like the Macumba—Aranda and 
Karadjeri—have two reciprocal terms, one being used between 
members of each pair of intermarrying sections, and the other 
between members of sections related as parent-child, mother’s 
brother-nephew etc.?? Similar terms are used all over western 
South Australia, even though there is no section organization. 
Indeed, if importance is placed on generation position in marriage, 
social and ceremonial behaviour and if there are no sections, the use 
of such terms is necessary, or at least is a great help. As in section 
tribes, alternate generations are grouped together. The terms with 
dialectical variants are : 


Own and Alternate Parents’ and 
Generations. Children’s Generations 
Aranda informant at Running Waters nunagi malyanuka 
Macumba Aranda .. ys .. unangara nyurba 
Andigerinya, Antekarinya .. .. anandaga tanamildjan 
anandalga 
nanandalga 
Southern Loritja group, Hamilton R. yananidja tanamildjan 
Musgrave Range se rs .. yanandaka ijanamildjan 
(yanandarga) tanamildjan 
djanamildjan 
Kokata ei is ve .+ yanandaga tanamildjan 
Wongaii (at Ooldea) ee .. nanandaga tarbuda 
tabuda 
Wirangu (Bight) te a .. Rudarataga tarbuda 


The general meaning of these words seems to be “ our bone ” and “ your flesh.’’7® 
g § y' 


76 The Ungarinyin and Yaralde are the consistent exceptions. 

77 Vide, above, pp. 200-I. 

78 Andigerinya, darga=bone, and ildgzan (ildzanba, Wongapidjina)=flesh. 
yana(nba)—ours, tanamba=your. One Kokata informant (according to my notes) 
gave mildjan as backbone. 

C. Strehlow gives yananu karpitina and tananu karpitina as reciprocal terms 
used between the two patrilineal moieties of the western Loritja (Teil IV, p. 79), 
corresponding to nakarakia and etnakarakia in the Aranda tribe (Spencer and Gillen’s 
nakrakia and mulyanuka, referring to one’s own and the other moiety respectively). 
Vide above, footnote 64. They are not reciprocal terms used by the generation 
“lines.” He says yana is “ our” and tana “ your,” and karjutina is a compound of 
kar(tu), father, and pitinja, these. 

[Footnote continued on next page.| 
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At ceremonies there is a disposition of ‘‘ singers ’’ according to 
these generation “lines ”’ and in pidgin talk yanandaga is translated 
“right one,” referring to the fact that only persons of one’s own 
generation “ line ”’ are eligible as spouses and to associate for certain 
ceremonial purposes. Punishment of a magical nature follows the 
breaking of this rule: the blindness of Kurbadi who came into my 
camp at Ernabella one day was a penalty inflicted on him through 
a magical rite by a medicine-man for having, in early life, married a 
tribal daughter. Mrs. D. Bates, in the article already quoted 
(p. 165), gives a similar case of a man from the far north and east of 
Ooldea-Tarcoola, who was said by the natives to have become blind 
for having “‘ had as wife a woman, her own mother (his mother-in- 
law) and his wife’s own daughter (by another father). The real 
offence was, in my opinion, marriage into his “ wrong ” (tanamildjan) 
group or “ line.”’ 

The kinship terminology, therefore, fits into, and indeed denotes, 
the grouping together for certain ceremonial and social purposes of 
alternate generations into what may be referred to as generation 
“ lines,’’?9 and this grouping may be further expressed in the section 
(subsection) system or by the use of reciprocal terms specifically 
employed for that purpose. 


Generation Levels—An Hawatian Feature. In the second place, 
however, the Aluridja terminology goes further. As mentioned 
above, there is a set of terms for each of the five generations recorded 
in any genealogy. 


DJAMO, kami. 

KAMARU, kundili, MAMA, yundju. 

KURDA (MALAN), kangaru (malan), MARADJU, kuri. 
KADA, undal ; UGARI, ugari ; mingait. 

BAGALI., pileri. 


Continuation of footnote 78.) 

An Aranda informant from Running Waters gave me nunagi and malyanuka 
as reciprocal terms for generation lines, corresponding to Aluridja yanandaga and 
tanamildjan respectively. This may have been a recent adjustment to Aluridja 
usage, more particularly with regard to the change of reference of malyanuka from 
patrilineal moiety to generation line. 


79G. Bateson, ‘‘ Social Structure of the Iatmiil People of the Sepik River,” 
Oceamia, Vol. II, No. 3, p. 269. 
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In addition, imgilyt is a taboo term for spouses’ grandparents 
and umari for spouses’ relations of the first ascending generation, 
and for the husbands of daughter and sister’s daughter. 

The same principle is expressed in the southern Aluridja type, 
except that the terms for “ grandchildren ”’ are the same as those for 
‘ srandparents’”’ ; moreover, special terms (ugart) are no longer 
used to distinguish sister’s children from own children, and the 
cross-cousins of both parents are classified as KAMARU and yundju. 
The system becomes almost Hawaiian in type: the terms denote 
sex (except that for younger brother and sister) ; affinal relationship, 
and genealogical generation level (though not actual age level as is 
common in Polynesia). The only real exception is the use of special 
terms for father and father’s sister and their parallel cousins, who are 
thus distinguished from mother’s brother and mother, own and 
tribal; and according to my Wirongu informants on the Bight, 
father’s sister is not even distinguished from mother and other 
females of that generation. It is indeed interesting that an Hawaiian- 
like system (including apparent “ brother-sister ’’ marriage as will 
be shown later) should grow up in the interior of Australia, but it 
has done so because the same principles of classification were expressed 
as in Hawaii, sex, generation (if not actual age) and marriage. 

Since several terms in an Aranda or Kariera system are normally 
used irrespective of sex, especially in the second ascendant and 
descendant generations, and some, as already stated, are repeated, 
in alternate generations, we may regard the genealogical pattern or 
arrangement of terms in the Aluridja systems as a feature distin- 
guishing them from the former types. 

Alunridja Kinship System—a Distinct Type. Functionally, the 
Aluridja type may be regarded merely as a variation of the Aranda 
type, the result of the absence of moieties or sections, but it should 
not be regarded as having formerly been of the Aranda type. As 
we shall see, with regard to the third area of the region, in 1930 the 
section system, in the course of diffusion, had only recently begun 
to come to grips with the Aluridja kinship terminology, and had 
already caused some readjustments of the latter. Further, neither 
the Bard in the north-west (at least before 1928), nor the Kattang 
and Kurnai in the south-east of the continent, whose kinship presents 
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Aluridja features, ever possessed a section or moiety organization.™ 
These facts suggest at least that the peculiar features of the system 
are not a degradation from a previous Aranda type, but represent a 
positive development. This was based on the prohibition of cross- 
cousin marriage, a dislike or prohibition of second-cousin marriage, 
strong local horde sentiments and an absence of moieties. Moreover, 
the system is not an isolated freak, but is found in a large region in 
South Australia and adjacent areas, and also in widely separated 
regions. For these reasons, we may speak of an Aluridja type of 
kinship system, ranking it with the Kariera, Aranda, Karadjeri 
and Ungarinyin as useful norms.*! 

“ Brother ’’-“‘ Sister’”’ Marriage. In most tribes there are 
irregular or alternate marriages which are allowed under certain 
circumstances. In some cases tnese marriages are between “ brother ” 
and “sister ’’ who are members of one section and second cousins 
of the type whose marriage is usually prohibited, such as with 
father’s father’s sister’s daughter’s daughter. Such marriages 
also occur in this northern Aluridja area. Thus, wife’s mother’s 
brother is a UMARI MAMA, and as one informant put it, “ he is 
like my father, KADUMAMA, and his wife is my umart yundju”’ 
(mother). Ego could, however, marry their daughter. In other 
words, a man may marry a woman he calls “ sister,’ namely, his 
wife’s cross-cousin. (See table showing genealogy of wife.) This, 
again, is possible on account of the absence of moieties. The same 
additional marriage occurs in the Bard tribe and for the same reason ; 
wife’s mother’s brother may be wife’s father ; in other words a man 
may marry his wife’s female cross-cousin, a woman who, in the 
Aluridja tribe, is his wife’s “ sister ’’ and therefore is like the former, 
a kuri to him. The pivot of the situation, however, is that the first 
wife and her parents must satisfy tribal betrothal relationships, 
genealogical and geographical, she being the daughter of a “‘ mother’s 
brother ’”’ and “ father’s sister.” Then her cross-cousin, “ sister” 
(also EGO’s “ sister ’’) can be an additional wife. 


80 As already stated the Bard may now have. received the section system from 
their southern neighbours. 


81 Vide A. P. Elkin, The Australian Aborigines, How to Understand Them, 
PP. 51-72. 
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Incidentally, wife’s mother’s brother may marry Ego’s sister’s 
daughter—an exchange of sisters’ daughters in marriage. If then 
EGO married the daughter of his wife’s mother’s brother, he would 
at the same time be marrying his sister’s daughter’s daughter, a 
situation which is not impossible in this area, and which corresponds 
to the regular marriage with sister’s son’s daughter in north-west 
Australia. Thus, in the camp at Ernabella, Musgrave Ranges, 1930, 
R— could not sit near nor talk to an old man who arrived one 
morning. They were INGILYI to one another, that is daughter’s 
daughter’s husband and wife’s mother’s father. R— had to call 
the latter’s daughter ugarz (sister’s daughter), because the old man’s 
wife was kangaru (elder sister) to him. A sister was therefore wife 
of R—’s wife’s mother’s father and wife’s mother’s mother to himself. 
This suggests marriage with sister’s daughter’s daughter, which 
possibly could occur, though I did not record any cases. 

I collected other evidence for distant brother-sister marriage in 
the Musgrave-Everard Ranges, the result of observing behaviour in 
camp. R— could not sit near nor speak to Naka, his wife’s mother’s 
brother, being married to Naka’s own ugari. But their relationship 
was even closer than that: R— called Naka KAMARU (mother’s 
brother) because his own mother and Naka came from the same 
country, Malu. Thus Naka was at once mother’s brother and wife’s 
mother’s brother. Normally, the latter would be a kind of father, 
as already mentioned. In addition, while R— called Naka’s wife 
umart, he regarded her as a “ little bit’ yurndju (local variant of 
yundju, mother) because she and his mother were tribal “ sisters ”’ 
(apparently ‘“‘distant’’ cross-cousins). Therefore she and her 
husband, Naka, were tribal brother and sister. Moreover, R’—s 
wife’s mother, being a sister of his KAMARU, Naka, was yurndju 
(mother) to him; therefore, reckoning from her mother, R—’s 
wife was his “ sister”’; but apparently, in arranging the marriage, 
the actual tribal relationship of the wife’s mother was ignored, 
provided she satisfied the criteria of distance and of generation level 
or “ line,” belonging neither to R—’s own nor the second ascendant 
generation. On what we might call the positive side, he married the 
daughter of a distant KAMARU, that is a woman of the correct 
genealogical level and tribal relationship and of a distant horde. 
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The marriage involved some alteration in kinship terminology 
and behaviour. Naka and his sister who previously were “ horde” 
mother’s brother and mother to R—, became after the marriage his 
wife’s mother’s brother and wife’s mother respectively. The 
following table illustrates the changed relationships; (1) denotes 
terms used by EGO before, and (2) after, marriage. 


sister—tribal sister 





seber-horde bether 


sister—brother 











ynurndju (1) “ yurndju”’ (1) “KAMARU” x“ gurndju” 
(2) umars (2) UMARI x umart 
(NAKA) 





(R—) EGO x wife 


Another woman who came to the camp was related to R— as 
malan (younger sister). Her mother was own sister to his mother, 
and so was yurndju (m.) to him. Moreover, as her husband was 
KAMARU (M.B.) to R—, their marriage was from R—’s point of 
view a “ brother-sister’’ union. I was given to understand also 
that their marriage was a “ little bit ’’ wrong because they both came 
from the one “ country ’”’ (Oparina way), and had not observed the 
rule of local exogamy—an exceptional occurrence. If, however, 
R—’s KAMARU had belonged to a different ‘“ country ” from that 
of his mother’s sister, all would have been in order, even though it 
would still have been a “ brother-sister’’ marriage. Of course 
such “ brother’ and “ sister’ may be distant cross-cousins, seeing 
that a mother’s brother female cross-cousin is his “ sister,’’ Ego’s 
mother. 

The difference between right and wrong in marriage, granted 
that the blood relationship is more distant than second-cousin, 
consists of the observance or non-observance of local exogamy and 
exogamy of the alternate generation “lines” or levels. That is, 
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marriage should not take place within one’s own horde or between 
successive generations. These principles were observed in another 
case of “‘ brother-sister’’ marriage. R—’s small daughter calls 
Nyukabenya, her mother’s male cross-cousin, KAMARU, and his 
wife yurndju, and R— calls them MARAD/JU (wife’s brother) and 
malan (younger sister) respectively. But the former is from the 
western “country,’’ Malu, the latter from the Everards on the 
south-west, and the latter’s mother from Oparina. 


Although these three examples of brother-sister marriage centre 
around the one man (himself, his mother and daughter), they can be 
accepted as authentic. He was an able and reliable informant, and 
in each case we were dealing with actual individuals, and with circum- 
stances arising out of camp life. Moreover, he was aware of the 
irregularity of the second case, and of the implied and broken rule 
of local exogamy. But provided that this rule and that of exogamy 
of the generation “ lines ’’ were observed, marriage could take place 
between distant ‘“‘ brother” and “ sister.’”’ Such persons would 
usually be distant cousins of the cross-cousin variety, “‘ brother ” 
and “‘ sister”’ in this system being the children of a woman and her 
“ cross-cousin ”’ or “ brother.”’ Moreover, a distant mother, who 
might even be a tribal “‘ mother’s mother’s sister’s daughter,’’ can 
be a wife of a “‘ mother’s brother ” (wife’s father) and so be uman 
(wife’s mother), though I think that such a “ mother ”’ would usually 
be a ‘‘ mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter ’’ who is yurndju in the 
Aluridja system. 


, 


The same possibility of ‘“ brother’’-‘‘ sister’’ marriage is 
indicated in the following use of terms by a wife. She calls her 
husband’s KAMARU and kundili, mingai, the term also applied 
to her husband’s parents. But if the KAMA RU is not her husband’s 
own mother’s brother, he might be either father or mother’s brother 
to her. The significance of the latter alternative is that a man’s 
distant mother’s brother might stand in the same relation to his 
wife ; this means that the man and wife are “‘ brother ” and “ sister ” 
in terminology, though they may really be the children of distant 
female cross-cousins, her mother being a “ sister”’ of the man’s 
mother’s mother’s brother’s son. 


»” 
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Local Exogamy. The concept of distance is especially important 
in the arrangement of marriage, as already implied in the above cases. 
It constantly recurred in statements and explanations regarding 
marriages. Thus, in fixing the relationship of a newcomer to a 
horde, one of the local men might remark that as his “‘ country ”’ was 
a long way from the speaker’s “ country,” the two of them could 
establish a UMARI relationship. In this way a wife group would 
be provided for the newcomer. Of course, the idea of distance is 
genealogical as well as spatial, but the latter normally implies the 
former. In one case, P— from Opara in the Musgraves said he could 
not marry “ Alberga side ’’’(that is, into the horde on the Alberga 
River) because the women there were all ‘“‘ cousins” like sisters, 
but he could marry ‘‘ Womabidi side” (horde country). I also came 
across the same concept of distance in other parts of the region, for 
example at Ooldea, where most of the natives had come south from 
the Everard and other ranges. Some informants, in maintaining 
that own second cousins cannot marry, said that the mother’s mother 
(of EGO) and the wife’s father’s father’s sister must come from 
different “‘ countries,’ that is, marriage is with tribal mother’s 
mother’s brother’s son’s daughter. In a case of a married couple, 
both husband and wife called one man, MAMA, and another old 
man KAMARU ; in other words, it was an instance of brother- 
sister marriage, but this was regarded as all right because the two 
persons had come from different hordes. Conversely, persons from 
one ‘“‘ country ” are brothers and sisters. Thus R—, aged about 30, 
called Djoga (aged 60) and his sister ugarz (sister’s children), because 
their mother was his relation, ‘‘ all one country ” ; R—’s father and 
Djoga’s mother’s father were horde brothers (Warngala “‘ country ” 
in the Everard Ranges). Generally speaking this will mean that 
even if age permitted, R—’s children should not be spouses for Djoga 
and his sister, even though they are not own second cousins; the 
link between the two families consists of two grandfathers who are 
members of the one horde country, and though they are not own 
brothers, this local bond is significant and prohibitive. Had the 
two grandfathers been from different countries, the relationships 
would not have been considered absolutely prohibitive ; it would be 
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another example of distant “ brother ’’-‘‘ sister’’ marriage (e.g. 
Djoga with his mother’s father’s ‘“ brothers’ ”’ son’s daughter). 


Local Exogamy and Totemism. Exogamy of the local horde is 
widespread in Australia. The significance of the local organization, 
however, may seem somewhat obscure where there are matrilineal 
moieties and matrilineal totemic clans (as in north-eastern South 
Australia), seeing that the concept of relationship in such case centres 
around these matrilineal descent groups which cut across local 
patrilineal group boundaries. But where totemism is patrilineal, 
the function of the local group in social organization becomes very 
clear-cut, and the concept of relationship refers almost as much to 
horde or local relationship as to genealogical ties. Indeed, the former 
seems quite as important as the latter of which it is, in part, a one- 
sided extension. The totemic affiliation of such a patrilineal group, 
which is also patrilocal, is symbolical of its solidarity—a solidarity 
which in the Ungarinyin and to some extent in the Yaralde becomes 
expressed in the use of one term for the members of a horde, 
irrespective of age or genealogical position.** In all the tribes of 
the Aluridja region, the totem of the local group is the cult-totem 
or “ dreaming,” the link with the “ eternal dream-time,” and the 
symbol of the hero or heroes whose cult is maintained by the members 
of the local group, more particularly the males. This local totem 
is historically or mythologically determined. Each horde country 
is crossed by the paths or tracks of one or more totemic heroes and 
dotted with sites sanctified by their exploits ; and persons born along 
a particular hero’s track are members of the totemic cult-society or 
“lodge” of that hero. Normally, as a result of patrilocal marriage, 
a child is born in his father’s horde country. If he happens to be 
born in another country, he becomes affiliated to the totemic group 
of that part, but in addition, he, being a male, is admitted to member- 
ship, that is, knowledge of the myths and rites, of his father’s and 
father’s father’s cult totemic group; moreover, he can become a 
leader of this group but not of the cult-clan of the “ outside”’ 
country in which he was born. In other words these totemic groups 


82 “ Kinship in South Australia,” Oceania, Vol. VIII, No. 4, pp. 425-6. “‘ Social 
Organization in the Kimberley Division,” Oceania, Vol. II, No. 3, pp. 315-6. 
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are both local and patrilineal, and the local bond is fundamentally 
a ritual one—a common tie to a totemic hero and participation in 
a particular cult. They are local patrilineal cult-clans, the members 
of which are normally born in the country of the clan. Obviously 
there must be, as a result, a strong local sentiment, which is reinforced 
by the view that all belong to the country and, because their common 
“father’s father’’ belonged there, can share in its most sacred 
possessions, which are incorporeal. In some such way as this, and 
ultimately by derivation from the original constitution of the local 
clan as one family which has been extended as well as localized on 
the patrilineal side, there arises the concept of common relationship 
and the desire for exogamy, even though the relationship is not, 
according to aboriginal ideas, one of flesh and blood, as it is in the 
case of matrilineal social totemic clans. 

These localized totemic cult clans are, as we have seen, important 
groups in marriage arrangements, the totem functioning in this 
regard as both a symbol and a source of that social unity which must 
not be broken by endogamy. The latter would mean the setting 
apart of some members of one’s own local clan in avoidance relation- 
ships, namely wife’s father and her mother who would be living with 
the clan according to the custom of patrilocal marriage ; and what- 
ever be the reason for this avoidance, it is extremely stringent and 
binding, especially in the case of wife’s mother. The result is that 
the aborigines tend to look for a wife’s mother in a distant horde, 
and certainly outside of one’s own horde, for in the latter all the 
women are a man’s sisters or the introduced wives of his brothers, 
fathers and sons. Moreover, a man avoids putting himself in a 
state of marriage “‘ debt ’’ and taboo to any such men with whom he 
must associate in daily pursuits and also in the tendance of a totemic 
cult for which they are jointly responsible. 

We should, however, notice that the totemism of this region has 
only an indirect bearing on marriage, not a direct one as in the 
Arabana and related tribes with matrilineal social totemism. Apart 
from close kinship relationship and exogamy of the generation 
“lines,” local exogamy and the concept of “ distance” are the 
important factors. The totemism of the region enters as a factor 
both strengthening and symbolizing the cohesion and sentiment of 
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the local groups and so providing an additional reason for their 
exogamy. When Mrs. D. Bates says** that she could find “ no class 
system amongst the tribes of the West Coast (South Australian section 
of the Bight) and the tribes of the Border and Eucla areas ”’ and that 
“the Eucla area system was one of small totemic groups, and 
apparently the West Coast system is somewhat similar,”’ the reference 
must be to the exogamous aspect of the local groups which were 
also totemic clans, probably of the cult type as in the rest of this 
‘‘ class-less ’’ region.*4 


In north-west and north Australia in particular, there are in 
each horde country spirit-homes where the pre-existent spirits of the 
members of the horde sojourn and to which they return after death 
and the mourning ceremonies—there maybe to await reincarnation. 
Such a belief in spirit-homes for each horde strengthens the solidarity 
of the group and also gives an added significance to the concept of 
horde-relationship. The members have the same spirit-home or 
origin, having been brought or created there by the great hero of the 
horde. The doctrine, however, varies somewhat in the Aluridja 
region. There is one place (or perhaps a few places) called Yualanya, 
which is the abode of the spirit-children, who may, when born, belong 
to different totems, and therefore local clans, even though they have 
come from the one spirit-home. On leaving there, they may “ play 
about’ on the flowers of mulga trees in the different countries. 
Thus, in this region, the spirit-homes do not contribute to the local 
horde sentiment. This may be the reason why emphasis is placed, 
for purposes of totemic affiliation, on the place of birth rather than 
the place of conception as in the Aranda and other tribes, and why, 
as explained above, birth along a ‘‘ common ’”’ totemic path, rather 
than origin in a common spirit-home, links persons in a bond of local 
relationship with sentiments of both a family and religious nature. 


83 “« Aborigines of the West Coast of South Australia, Vocabularies and Ethno- 
graphical Notes,” Transactions and Proceedings of the Royal Soctety of South Australia, 
Vol. XLII, pp. 164-5. 


84 Some informants at Ooldea who referred to the Eucla people (Yerkla-mining) 
as Wanbiri-speaking people, stated that the latter practised cross-cousin marriage. 
Mrs. Bates, op. cit., p. 165, says that west of Eucla area, near Twilight Cove, she 
found one tribe where cross-cousin marriage was the law or rule. 
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Variation in Kinship Terms. Even in the northern area there 
are some variations in the kinship terms used ; in some cases these 
are dialectic, as yurndju for yundju, DJAMO for TAMO, puliri for 
pilern, KADU for KADA, whereas in others, more particularly in 
the extreme north-east as compared with the Antakarinya of. the 
district west of Oodnadatta, there are some distinct words such as 
yagu (m.=yundju), naramba (y. st.=malan), WATDJIRA or 
WOT JIRA (M.B. son=KURDA)—a western Loritja term. How- 
ever, it is the general principles and functions of the kinship system, 
not the variations in terms, that are of importance to us. A com- 
parative table of terms for the whole region together with the terms 
provided by Strehlow and Spencer and Gillen will be appended. 
The latter do not say where or from what native or group of natives 
they collected their incomplete set of terms ; most of these agree with 
those recorded by myself, but some (yaku,m., WATCHIRA, M.B.Son 
and narunpa m.b.d.) suggest northern Loritja influence, while 
others, CHIMPA, mother’s father, and kapirli, mother’s mother, 
suggest Aranda influence (CHIMMIA and aperla respectively). 
Moreover, the terms given belong to a normal Aranda type of system, 
with sections or subsections, distinct terms for the four families in 
the grandparents’ generation and distinction in terminology of cross- 
cousin from brother and sister. Apparently, Spencer and Gillen 
were in touch with Loritja natives who associated and intermarried 
with the Aranda.*® This was in 1896-7, long before the natives 
from the Musgrave and other ranges had begun to migrate east in 
the large numbers such as I met at Finke Siding in 1930. 


This is true also of the southern Loritja to whom Strehlow refers. 
They, like Spencer and Gillen’s Luritcha, occupied country in the 
Northern Territory, from about Tempe Downs through the eastern 
half of the Musgrave Ranges south to about Oodnadatta.°* He says 
that this group has no “ class-names”’ but has the same reciprocal 
terms yananu-karpitina and tananu-karpitina as the western Loritja 


85 Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 77-8. 


86 C. Strehlow, op. cit., Teil III, map ; and for the kinship terms and relationship 
of western and southern Loritja and the Aranda, vide Teil IV, pp. 78-87, and for the 
southern Loritja, especially p. 87. 
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where they refer respectively to one’s own and the opposite patrilineal 
moieties of subsections.§? Here, the former includes brothers and 
sisters, father, ‘“‘ Halb-vater,”” and ‘‘ Halbfrauen,”’ while the latter 
includes wife, mother, ‘‘ Halbschwestern ”’ and “‘ Halbsohne.”’ Other 
relations are not mentioned in this connection but it seems that 
Strehlow did not regard these reciprocal terms as referring to genera- 
tion “ lines’ but to groups of relations corresponding in some way 
to those grouped in the patrilineal moieties of the western Loritja. 
Thus, brothers and sisters and father are in one group and mother 
and wife in the other. Unfortunately he does not define in native 
terms the ‘“ Halb”’ or “step” relations to which he refers; if 
brother and step-father are in the same group, one wonders why 
step-son and step-sister are not in that group unless the father 
married irregularly and his children “ followed” their mother ; 
or it may be that ‘‘ Halbschwestern ”’ is own cross-cousin. Strehlow 
had obviously not analysed the kinship system. He probably only 
made a few notes about them from visitors to Hermannsburg 
mission. 

Strehlow goes on to say that the southern Loritja have the same 
kinship terms as the western Loritja and also the same marriage law 
as amongst the latter and the Aranda, namely the grand-children of 
brothers and sisters marry. The terms being those of the western 
Loritja are correlated in function with the eight subsections of that 
group and therefore the kinship system is of the normal Aranda type. 


Pastor Strehlow states further that the old men reserved the 
right of interpreting the marriage laws in a wide-reaching manner, 
so that not infrequently a man must have married his mother 
(mother’s sister) and after the death of his wife, entered into 
incestuous relationship with his own daughter. This is, of course, 
contrary to all we know of the aborigines except when their social 
life has been hopelessly disintegrated and their numbers very 
considerably reduced. Moreover, even in the “ class-less’’ region 
there are severe “automatic punishments” (e.g. blindness) for 
persons guilty of such incest. Finally, in addition to the incestuous 
nature of such unions, they are consummated between persons of 


87 Vide footnotes 64 and 78. 
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successive generations, an unlawful happening both in the western 
Loritja and the Aranda, and also the “ class-less ’’ tribes of the vast 
Aluridja region.®® 


(0) Southern Aluridja Kinship. 

For the purposes of this survey southern Aluridja denotes the 
tribes of South Australia south of Oodnadatta and the Everard 
Ranges and west of the Stuart Range, Lake Gairdner and Eyre’s 
Peninsula, and some from the Great Victoria Desert of the neigh- 
bouring region of Western Australia. The principal tribal groups 
are the Madutara, usually known by the nick-name of Kukata or 
Kokata (meat-eaters), the Tulatara, the Mulatara, the Wirongu, 
the Wongaii and Ngalia. The last two were migrating into Ooldea 
in 1930 and replacing the extinct local group, while natives from the 
Everard Ranges and Antigerinya tribes also find their way there. 


The general principles of the kinship system and marriage rules 
of this area are the same as those of the northern area with the 
additional feature that the classification of cross-cousins with brother 
and sister is carried to its logical conclusion in the first ascendant 
and descendant generations as mentioned above (p. 207). The 
consequences are that there is no term for sister’s children distin- 
guishing them from their own children, that father’s cross-cousins 
are classified with father and father’s sister, in addition to mother’s 
cross-cousins being classified with mother and mother’s brother, 
and that the type-marriages, which are primarily of distant second 
cousin type, are with the daughter of mother’s male “‘ cross-cousin ”’ 
or “‘ brother’ (“‘ KAMARU ’’) as in the northern area, and with the 
daughter of father’s female “ cross-cousin ”’ or “ sister’ (kundili)— 
not of father’s male “ cross-cousin ”’ as in that area. Otherwise the 
features of the system are the same: descent is reckoned through 


88 Strehlow states, op. cit. Teil IV, p. 87, that there was a way of determining 
the subsection of a southern Loritja if he settled amongst the northern and eastern 
Aranda. It did not require any reckoning of horde-country or kinship, but only an 
observation of physical appearance. The physical features and resultant subsection 
classification are as follows : (1) Thick head and bushy beard=Purula ; (2) corpulent 
body=Ngala ; (3) conspicuously wide face=Kamara ; (4) less wide face=Mbitjana ; 
(5) conspicuously high forehead—Bangala (Pananka ?); (6) high robust frame= 
Bangala ; (7) small face—Paltara ; and (8) remarkably slender build=Knuraia. 
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KUKATA, A SOUTHERN ALURIDJA SYSTEM. 
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MaraDU y malan MALAN xX waia Eco x waia MARADU x malan 
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Son‘s Son son’s d B m.m_br.’s 
m.m.br.’s son’s d 
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Kapa X_ «sndal UmarI xX undal Kapa xX undal Umart x undal 
Son m.b.d.d. D.H. d Sr.’s Son sr.’s Sr.’s D.H sr.’s a 
son’s w. son’s w. M.Br.’s 
| m.b. son’s >Son’s 
Umart xX wundal a. J Son 
W.M.B. m.b.d.d. 
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as." 
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m.b.d.d.d. MALES= Bacau females = kabali 


(wife) 

The terms are arranged as though brothers exchanged sisters in marriage, as they can do, and as though own “second 

cousins” always married, as is permissible. 

The table shows: 

(a) The four lines of descent to F.F., F.M.B., M.F. and M.M.B. 

(>) The paucity of terms especially in (i) grandparents’ and children’s generations—terms for males and females 
without distinguishing sisters from wives, and in (ii) own generation—cross-cousins= brother and sister. Elder 
b. and sr. are KURDA and Kangru. 

(c) Type marriage is with m.m.b. son’s d. instead of with m.m.b.d.d., as in the Nyul-Nyul system, and with f.m.b.d.d. 
instead of with f.m.b. son’s d. This is the result of regarding mother’s cross-cousins as acr brothers and 
sisters, KAMARU and Nyundu, and father’s cross-cousins in the same way as MAMA and Kunditi. 

(@) Marriage 1s possible with m.b.d.d.d. provided that m.b.d.d. was not married to EGO’S own son, which is possible. 
for they are the right type of second-cousin for marriage. Marriage with sr.’s son’s d. does not seem to be possible 
and was never admitted ; sr.’s son is classed with own son, because they are own cross-cousins. Marriage with 
sr.’s d.d. is theoretically possible, but I doubt whether it ever occurs. 

(e) Special term for wife’s parents and W.M.B., indicating avoidance. 
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four lines, but there are only two terms in the grandparents’ genera- 
tion denoting male and female respectively ; with the exception of 
the reciprocal use of the terms for ‘‘ grandfather ’’ and “ grandson,” 
and “‘ grandmother ” and “‘ grand-daughter ”’ respectively, each term 
is confined to one generation (or genealogical) level ; apart from the 
distinction of father’s from mother’s relations in the parents’ 
generation, no genealogical distinctions are made in the terms used 
with reference to any one generation ; and a special term is used to 
denote relations by marriage, or rather the avoidance which is 
associated with them. Thus, as already stated, the system expresses 
primarily generation level, sex and affinal relationship. 

In addition, the reciprocal terms yanandaga and tanamildjan or 
their equivalents are used with the same significance as further north. 

I found in both the Kukata and Ooldea parts of this area an 
application of the principle of seniority which does not seem to be 
widespread in Australia ; I did not observe it amongst the northern 
Aluridja, though I could easily have missed it. The terms denoting 
relative age, applied to cross-cousins, depend not on actual ages of 
the cousins, but on the relative ages of mother and mother’s brother, 
or of father and father’s sister, as the case may be. If mother be 
older than mother’s brother, then the latter’s children call those of 
the former KUDAN(YA) and kangru, and are themselves called 
malan (younger brother or sister). Thus, at Ooldea, Sani’s mother’s 
brother’s son, Yari, was his KURDA (KUDA) although younger 
than he, because Yari’s father was older than Sani’s mother. Sucha 
usage is, of course, in keeping with the emphasis in terminology on 
genealogical levels rather than on actual age grouping. 

The preceding is a brief description of the kinship system of the 
natives of the greater part of this southern area, and in principle 
of all of it, but a few irregularities, or at least variations, appear in 
the working of the system as I found it amongst those Kukata who 
had for many years been in close contact with sheep stations and other 
settlement along the east-west line. The variations are probably 
the result of depopulation and also of the spread of ideas as a result 
of contact—-for example, the occasional application of the term 
kundili, ‘‘ aunty,” to the wife and sister of a man of the first ascendant 
generation. I shall therefore give a short analysis of the Kukata 
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kinship system and marriage rule, showing the variations from the 
Aluridja norm. 


Kukata Kinship and Marriage. The terms are almost the same 
as those used in the northern area, though there are four less, at 
least, in everyday use. The special terms for grandfather and 
grandmother, TAMO and kami respectively, distinguishing them 
from grandchildren (BAGALI and filert), which are used from 
Oodnadatta to the Musgrave Range, are known but not used, and 
the same is true of the term Ugart, sister’s son and daughter. Instead 
of the former, the southern groups use their terms for male and 
female of the second descendant generation, BAGALI and kabili 
respectively, for male and female of the grandparents’ generations ; 
and with regard to the latter, they apply the terms for own son and 
daughter, KADA and undal, to sister’s son and daughter. Likewise, 
mingait, the northern term for son’s wife and sister’s son’s wife, is 
known, but does not seem to be used. None of these four terms were 
given to me when working out kinship tables by any of the nine good 
available informants, although direct questioning showed that they 
knew the terms. 


As far as terms are concerned, the southern system is a simplifica- 
tion of the northern system. Only fourteen terms are in use, including 
the term malan for younger brother and sister, and the term UMARI, 
denoting the taboo on certain affinal relations. All first, second and 
other cousins are classed with brothers and sisters, with the exception 
of any cousins who can be regarded as wife (waza) and wife’s brother 
(MARADU); mother’s and mother’s brother’s cousins, cross or 
parallel, are classed as mother and mother’s brother, while father’s 
and father’s sister’s cousins are classed as father and father’s sister. 
Sister’s children are classed with own children, while the one pair of 
terms satisfy for both grandfathers and both grandmothers as well 
as for all their cousins, and the same pair of terms for all grand- 
children and their cousins. Marriage adds no terms except Umari 
for wife’s parents, wife’s mother’s brother and the husbands of 
daughter and of sister’s daughter. 


A glance at the kinship table might suggest brother-sister 


marriage, for father’s father’s sister and wife are both kabzlt, and son’s 
I 
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wife and sister are both wndal. Moreover, some informants main- 
tained that father’s brother’s wife is kundilt, even though this is the 
term for father’s sister, ‘‘ proper aunty.” Incidentally, this makes 
father’s brother’s daughter wife, being the daughter of a “ Rundili ’— 
a very rare phenomenon in Australia, but which we have seen is 
possible in one form in the northern area, namely marriage with the 
daughter of wife’s mother’s brother (a “father,” “ MAMA”). 
Likewise, I was given the terms KAMARU and kundili for the 
cousins of a parent, and also the same term kundili for the former’s 
wife, and some of my informants saw nothing strange about this, 
namely, that ‘“ uncle’s’’ wife and sister should both be kundilh. 
What it does is to increase the number of “ wife’s mothers,”’ that is 
of kundilt. 

Now the Kukata tribe is so much depleted, there being only 
about forty adults remaining, that it is difficult to obtain a lawful 
wife. Therefore, this increase—if it be an increase and not an old 
law—in the number of kundili is rendered necessary by force of 
circumstances. Again, such a change, if it be a change, could be the 
result of white influence. Natives of the age of fifty and sixty have 
been on white stations all their lives, apart from occasional “ walk- 
abouts,’ and may have adopted our use of the one word aunt, which 
they equate to their term kundilt, for both uncle’s wife and sister 
(mother’s sister). This is probable because after further thought 
the same informants said that it must be wrong to call KAMARU’s 
sister kundili ; she should be nyundu. Of course, the discussion did 
not concern own KAMARU, mother’s brother and his sister, but 
his cousins. Further, the marriage of a father, mother’s brother, 
grandfather, son or nephew with a woman called by the term applied 
to their sister is not a case of own brother-sister marriage. The 
terms merely distinguish sex in the particular generations, and do 
not denote genealogical relationship nor marriage possibilities. Own 
brother-sister marriage is prohibited, and so too is marriage with 
own sister’s daughter’s daughter and also with own sister’s son’s 
daughter, though I did receive some conflicting information about 
the last. 

The use of the one term by Ego for both the wife and sister of 
certain of his relations can be associated with the absence of any 
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form of moiety division because the latter would put a man’s sister 
and wife in different divisions of the tribe and necessitate the use of 
distinct terms for them. Amongst the Kukata as in the tribes in the 
north of this region, some limit is put to the enlargement of the 
relationship field from which spouses may be chosen even under the 
stress of depopulation. This limit is set by the grouping together 
of alternate generation levels. A man may only marry a woman 
to whom he applies the reciprocal term of yanandaga, which, as we 
have seen, includes all persons in one’s own generation and in one’s 
grandparents’ and grandchildren’s generations. On the other hand, 
the women of the grouping, ¢anamildjan, who belong to the genera- 
tions of parents and children, are all wrong as far as marriage is 
concerned. Consequently there is no risk of a man marrying a 
“mother,” “aunt,” ‘‘ daughter ’’ or “ niece.” 


As mentioned above (p. 226) the classification of cross-cousins 
with brother and sister and the effect of the absence of moiety 
organization on the terminology applied to both parents’ cross- 
cousins has been pushed in the southern groups to its logical 
conclusion. 


Thus the children of both mother’s mother’s brother and mother’s 
father’s sister are KAMARU, “uncle,” and nyundu, “ mother,” 
and not “‘ father’ and father’s sister (‘‘ aunty ”’) respectively as in a 
system with moieties or sections. This much had occurred in the 
northern area, but in addition, father’s cross-cousins on both sides 
are classified with father and father’s sister, and not with mother’s 
brother and mother as in the northern area and, indeed, in the 
Aranda tribe. This means that none of the four second-cousin 
marriages which are the type in the latter tribe are correct in the 
Kukata. A wife is a daughter of a kundil and incidentally a 
KAMARU, who is normally the husband of the former. That 
means, as an examination of the kinship table will reveal, that a 
man may marry m.m.b.son’sd., m.f.sr.’s son’s d., f.f.sr.’s d.d. and 
f.m.b.d.d., none of whom would be possible wives in a moiety system. 
In the latter a wife is typically the daughter of mother’s female 
cross-cousin or of father’s male cross-cousin. 


m 
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Marnage. In this tribe, as already stated, a man marries the 
daughter of a kundili, including the four kinds of second-cousin 
already mentioned, of more distant kundili, and also the eldest 
daughter of own kundili, that is, of own father’s sister. The other 
daughters of own kundili are said to be “ relations,” that is malan 
or sisters. The same limitation applies to the second cousin marriages 
referred to. Thus only mother’s mother’s brother’s son’s eldest 
daughter can be waza, the other daughters are relations, “‘ sisters.” 
My informants said that marriage with own father’s sister’s daughter 
is allowed by an old law, to obviate the necessity of a man of the 
country going away to seek a wife, and perhaps staying away. 
These same informants said that this marriage was now regarded as 
“too close,’ in spite of the fact that djugur, or “ dream-time,” 
authority could be quoted for it.8® But as it was also stated that a 
man could not marry the daughter of own mother’s brother, though 
he could marry her daughter’s daughter (i.e. m.b.d.d.d., ie. a 
“sr.’s’’ dr.’s d.), it is doubtful whether marriage with own father’s 
sister’s daughter is an old law. The natives at Ooldea, who come 
these days from the country to the north and north-west of Ooldea, 
and use the same kinship terms as the Kukata, agreed with the north- 
eastern group that both first and second cousin marriage was wrong. 
Moreover, the limitation of marriage by the Kukata to the eldest 
sister in each case, while the other sisters are regarded as a man’s own 
“relations,” suggests that this close cousin marriage is a modern 
innovation, made to increase the number of possible wives in an 
era of depopulation. 


8® According to my informant an emu man married his father’s sister’s daughter, 
after which she sang : 


nyuramba kurina nynnina yauindyi 

your wife sitting down (or am) throat (voice) 

kanmari kanmari kanmari yauindji nyundunba kurina nynnina 
quiet voice your wife “am” 
nyuramba kana nynnina 

yours only “am”’ etc. 


Meaning I am your wife now so keep quiet, stop singing. The implication may be 
that there was something novel or extraordinary about the marriage. My informant 
said that there was more of the song, but it was ‘‘ obscene.” (nyuramba and 
nyundunba are respectively Kukata and Musgrave Range dialectical variants.) 
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A man, then, marries the daughter (a2) of a man whom his 
mother calls MALAN or KURDA, that is “ brother ”’ but not own 
nor in the relation of cross-cousin, or (b) of a woman whom his father 
calls malan or kangru, that is sister, perhaps own or in the relation 
of cross-cousin ; and he may also marry the daughter of an Undal 
who is not own daughter, nor sister’s daughter, and according to 
most informants, not sister’s son’s wife, who is also undal (or mingais 
undal). 


Wirangu (Wirayu) Kinship. The Wirangu occupied the country 
west of the Eyre Peninsula along the coast to about the head of the 
Bight, and north to about the Transcontinental Railway. There 
were only about forty survivors in 1930. Their kinship system 
belongs to the Aluridja type, and some of the terms are those used 
in other parts of the region. The most interesting variation is the 
use of one term for all females of the first ascendant generation, 
including mother and father’s sister ; and even if father’s sister were 
formerly distinguished from mother, the present classification 
indicates the general tendency of Aluridja systems to minimize 
genealogy in terminology, but to emphasize generation levels. 
All the men of the parent’s generation, except own father and his 
parallel cousins, are classified with mother’s brother (KAJN) as in 
the northern Aluridja. Cross-cousins are classified with brother 
and sister, and own children with sister’s children. The terms in 
each generation are : 

5 BAGALI kabali 


2 MAMA (F.) KAIN (M.B. and cross-cousins of both parents). wsa (m. and f.sr.) 


1 MARIER (E.B.) MARADJU (Sr.’sH.) kaygia (e.sr.) madan (w.) 
BANGANU (Y.B.) buyulu (y.sr.) woladji (b.w.) 
2 ULA (S.; Sr.’s S.) wanys (d.; sr.’s d.) YUMARI (D.H. ; Sr.’s D.H.) msngars 
(son’s w.; sr.’s son’s w.) 


3 BAGALI kabals 


In addition, wife’s parents (Ego’s KAIN and wa) and wife’s 
mother’s brother and his wife are ywmari, and wife’s mother’s 
brother’s son and daughter are MARADJU (Sr.’s H.) and woladj 
(br.’s w.). 
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In view of the broken down state of the tribe and the long 
association with white folk, there may be a few errors and omissions 
in this table, but the general principle of the system is obvious. 
The reciprocal terms for the generation lines are kudara taga (kud- 
harataga), one’s own, and farbuda, parent’s and _ children’s 


generations. ” 
(To be continued) 
A. P. ELKIN 


Mrs. D. Bates, op. cit. pp. 162-3, gives tharbuda, ‘“‘.our own family group,” 
who cannot intermarry. This is part of its meaning, provided it does not include 
brs. and srs. and cousins. She rightly equates it to yanantdja and yanderga, words 
signifying own generation “ line ”’ in other tribes, though she merely translates them 
“our own people.” 

Mrs. Bates (ibid) gives a list of kinship terms for the Wirongu and Julbari 
(Yulbari) people “from about Tarcoola to the Western Australian border. 
Unfortunately the tribal or regional source is not given in each case, so that without 
previous knowledge we could not tell to which part any particular term belongs. 
Thus, both yunduna (yundjub) and wia are given for mr., though the author thinks 
the latter might be reserved for mother’s sister. She does not give it for fr.’s sr., 
recording only kundili for this relation. In this she may have been correct in 1918 
(and previously), the date of her article, while the extended use of wia may be later. 
Mrs. Bates gives THAMU and kabark for grandfathers and grandmothers respectively 
with BOGALI as grand-uncle on both sides and wife’s fr.’s fr. This last implies 
marriage with m.m.b.son’s d., which is correct. It also implies marriage with 
f.m.b. son’s d., which is correct in the northern area, though marriage with f.m.b.d.d. 
is more regular in the southern area. She does not give the terms for parents’ 
cross-cousins, and own cross-cousins are not mentioned, probably because no term 
other than those for br. and sr. was obtained for them. Undal is given for dr., 
sr.’s d. and son’s wife. Mingass, son’s wife, sr.’s son’s wife in northern South 
Australia, is absent from the list. These features and the terms in general agree 
with the analysis of the Southern Aluridja and Wirangu kinship given above. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Phyllis Kaberry is still meeting with success in her work at Maprik, the Sepik 
District, New Guinea. She will probably return to Sydney about April. 


Dr. A. Capell, who has been engaged in research in linguistics in north-west 
Australia since May 1938, is at present doing similar work in Arnhem Land, Northern 
Territory of Australia. He expects to return to Sydney at the end of this month. 


Dr. W. E. H. Stanner, who was formerly a research worker for the Australian 
National Research Council in the Northern Territory of Australia and on two occasions 
was acting lecturer in the Department of Anthropology, the University of Sydney, 
has just returned to Sydney after about twelve months’ field work amongst the 
Wakemba and other tribes of British East Africa. This work was carried out under 
the auspices of the University of Oxford. 


Dr. D. S. Davidson, Associate Professor of Anthropology in the University of 
Pennsylvania, called recently at Sydney on his return to America after about six 
months’ field work in Western Australia. 

Mr. J. A. Todd, who formerly did two periods of field work in New Britain for 
the Australian National Research Council, has just completed his Law examinations 
and been admitted to the New South Wales Bar. 


During this year ten cadets from the Mandated Territory of New Guinea and 
fourteen missionaries attended the courses in Anthropology in the University of 
Sydney. 

The Oceania Monographs Nos. 1 and 2 (The Social Organization of Australian 
Tribes and Studies in Australian Totemism) are now out of print. 
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POPULATION OF ONTONG JAVA 


A letter from Mr. Geoffrey Kuper, N.M.P., who recently made an extended 
medical patrol there, gives the latest population figures for Ontong Java (July 1939) 


Luangiua. Pelau. Total 
Males over 16 years a - 131 41 172 
Females over 16 years... rr 128 39 167 
Males 6 to 16 years <3 sh 47 23 70 
Females 6 to 16 years... a 41 Io 51 
Males under 6 years a =e 50 16 66 
Females under 6 years... i 53 9 62 
Total .. a i ‘ we 450 138 588 


Total males, 308; total females, 280. 


These make an interesting comparison with my own figures for November 1928, 
published in my paper “‘ Depopulation in Ontong Java,” Journal of the Polynesian 
Society, Vol. XXXIX, pp. 43-66. 


MALES 
Luangiua. Pelau. Total 
Under 12 years “- ae és 98 19 117 
12 to 21 years es “a - 66 22 88 
Over 21 years ny _ os r12 35 147 
Total .. ey mA ae oi 276 76 352 
FEMALES. 
Under 12 years ‘= ive Ae 96 23 119g 
I2 to 20 years a on =i 55 19 74 
Over 20 years — ms a4 117 31 148 
Total .. pen s re ind 268 76 341 
Total males and females os 544 149 693 


In less than eleven years the population has declined from 693 to 588, a drop 
of over I5 per cent. 


H. [an HoGBIN 





CORRESPONDENCE 
The Editor, 


Oceania. 
Sir, 

May I call attention to an inaccuracy in an article written by Dr. Capell on 
Mythology in Northern Kimberley in the June issue of this year. With regard to 
the rock paintings at Forrest River, he makes the statement that ‘‘ Dr. Kaberry. . . 
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thought that the paintings had to do with spirit children, but this is emphatically 
denied by all male informants, especially the statement that it could be done by 
women, as she was told” (p. 388). 


Actually I said that only the paintings of the rainbow serpent were associated 
with spirit children. The headman also told me that the retouching of the crocodile 
painting would insure an increase of the species. As he himself performed the 
ceremony, I had no reason to doubt his statement, though I had been informed by 
the younger men and women at the beginning of my field work that the paintings 
were made by Wolara, so that the natives would remember him. 


When I was on an expedition to Wirngir Creek, over 60 miles to the north of 
Forrest River Mission, an old woman told me, with the corroboration of the headman 
and another old man, that she touched up the painting of the rainbow serpent in a 
cave on the Djuri River still further to the north. Unless Dr. Capell has visited the 
region in question, I see no grounds for doubting their information, particularly as I 
found them reliable in other respects. The practice falls within the range of 
probability, in as much as the old women perform some increase ceremonies and may 
also see the rock paintings. 

PHYLLIS M. KABERRY. 
22nd August, 1939. 


The Editor, 

Oceania. 
Sir, 

Dr. Kaberry has called attention to a reputed inaccuracy in my paper on 
Mythology in the Northern Kimberley in the June issue of Oceanta. My denial of 
her statement that the paintings could be touched up by women was based upon 
unanimous agreement of the men folk at Forrest River that women could perform 
such an act, and as the conversations concerned took place in the native language, 
I placed some reliance on them. I also questioned—in her own language—one of 
the women previously consulted by Dr. Kaberry, and although she apparently had 
made the statement, she refused to stand by it. I therefore took the consensus of 
opinion. 

Regarding the statement that the paintings had to do with spirit children, the 
matter is somewhat different. It is true that in part they do so. The general 
theory seems to be, as both Dr. Kaberry and I were told, that they are memorials 
of Wolaro, but in addition, there are certain representations of djilmin (the correct 
form of the word) amongst them. An interesting fact concerning the djilmin 
emerged from the last wet season at Camera pool. The chaplain of the Mission at 
that time, the Rev. L. R. B. Jupp, who was keenly interested in the matter, visited 
the paintings after the wet season, and saw that an additional djilmin had been 
painted during the season, and he showed me on my second visit a photograph he had 
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taken. This is not a case of the retouching of a painting, but of the replacing of a 
spirit child by another. 

I might add that I was told that Dr. Kaberry’s informants at Wirngir were no 
longer alive, so that it was not possible to check up fully on the previous matter, and 
I would not have wished to do so had not my statement—based on the article in 
question—been vigorously queried by the men with whom I was dealing. 


A. CAPELL. 
16th November, 1939. 


The Editor, 

Oceania. 
Dear Sir, 

Some notes on Dr. Capell’s very interesting paper, ‘““ Mythology in Northern 
Kimberley,” Oceania, Vol. IX, No. 4, pp. 383-404, might be of interest. 

On p. 387 Dr. Capell remarks, ‘‘ It is only amongst the Gwini that I have come 
across a Flood legend.” . . . The Worora have a detailed Flood legend. 

On pp. 389-390, the story of the two birds that fought with the eagle. Wodoi 
is the Spotted Nightjar (Eurostopodus guttatus) ; “‘ Wodoi’s mate, djungun”” (tjun- 
gunja in Worora), is the Owlet Nightjar (4gotheles cristata). 

It is remarkable that, in this story, substantially the same in Worora and 
Ngarinjin, the nightjar attacks the eagle with a boomerang. The boomerang does 
not occur in either the Worora nor the Ngarinjin tribes, though both have long been 
familiar with returning and non-returning boomerangs from other tribes. 

On p. 400, referring to synonyms, Dr. Capell remarks, “‘ Yangaltja, the wommera, 
is only to be reckoned a synonym with jamalba, wommera, because jamalba wood is 
used to make wommeras and so the name is transferred.” . . . Jangaltja and jamalba 
(jamalbanja in Worora) are both used for the name of the tree (Erythrina) and for 
the spear-thrower made from that tree. Jangaltja is the proper Worora name; 
the name jamalbanja the Worora share with the Ngarinjin. 

On. p. 401 Dr. Capell remarks, “‘ Ungarinyin has avanga and onga peculiar to 
itself” (meaning “ raw ’”’) . . . The Worora word for “ raw” is ‘avanga, sharing this 
word with Ungarinyin. 

On p. 393 Dr. Capell discusses the Rainbow Serpent cult, referring to the Rainbow 
Serpent as “ he.” The Worora Wungudja is “ she.” Waungudja is not the Rainbow 
Serpent, but is regarded as living in certain water pools, and there giving spirit 
children tomeninadream. The snake that causes the rainbow in Worora mythology 
is the little typhlops.. . 


The opening words of the Worora rain-making song are “ Kalwru (Galeru) 
Wondjuna,”’ so the Worora regard “ Galeru”’ as one of the Wondjuna. 


J. R. B. Love. 
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REVIEW 


White Settlers in the Tropics. By A. Grenfell Price. American Geographical 
Society, New York, 1939. Pp. xiii+311. Price, 4.00 dollars. 


One often hears it stated that the white man cannot and will never succeed in 
living in the tropics, and this in spite of the fact that many white men have succeeded 
in doing so. Such statements are for the most part the expression of popular 
prejudices, for there exists very little scientific evidence either for or against such a 
view. And yet the matter is obviously one of vital importance. Dr. Grenfell Price, 
realizing this, has been at some pains to state the problems relating to the white 
man’s ability to live in the tropics, and has gathered together in the present volume 
much of the relevant data which as a consequence of his discussion may serve to give 
these problems some measure of form, and future researchers a more comprehensive 
understanding of the nature of the problems which must be considered before an 
answer can be returned to the question, “‘ Can the white man live efficiently in the 
tropics?’ Dr. Price’s volume represents a statement of the problem and suggests 
the lines along which future research should be directed if a satisfactory solution of 
itis to be found. The author, who has had the benefit of direct contacts with many 
of the tropical areas of which he writes, points out how complex the problem is, and 
how upon the most fundamental matters relating to it many of the authorities are in 
disagreement. We need not consider these disagreements for in practically every 
case the evidence for one or the other side is so meagre, and in any event scientifically 
so unsatisfactory that it need not detain us here. Indeed, among the most important 
of the services performed by Dr. Price in this book is his demonstration of the fact 
that we know extraordinarily little that is scientifically trustworthy, which in any 
way relates to the subject. The very nature of the problem is such that its proper 
investigation demands the attention of many specialists in a large number of different 
fields: physicians, physiologists, psychologists, bacteriologists, psychiatrists, 
anthropologists, epidemiologists, climatologists, soil analysts, etc., are a few of the 
more important kinds of specialists whose services must be enlisted. At the present 
time there does not exist anywhere in the world an organized body devoted to the 
study of the. problem of the white man in the tropics, and it does not seem that such 
an organization will be created for a long time—such is the shortsightedness of the 
white man! Were he to devote but one fraction of the amount he now spends on 
armaments to the solution of this problem, how soon would an answer be forthcoming 
to this most important question, and how incomparably great would be his reward. 

When one considers, as Dr. Price does in this volume, what within a few years 
the Americans succeeded in making out of “‘ the pest hole ” of Panama, the possibility 
of similar achievements elsewhere in the tropics becomes very real. It is true that 
there are very considerable differences in many tropical regions which do not render 
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them mutually comparable, and that hence methods which may succeed in one region © 
need not necessarily succeed when transferred to another. But the fact is that in © 
very few other tropical regions of the world have such intelligently planned organized © 
attacks upon the problem been made. There hts been no failure of methods but — 
merely a failure to apply any generally organized methods of any kind to the solution — 
of the problem in most other tropical regions. The Rockefeller Foundation has” 
virtually succeeded in exterminating hookworm disease in many tropical areas, | 
widespread sanitary measures have been introduced, and while such successes © 
unquestionably greatly contribute to the freedom from a number of diseases of the © 
individual, they still leave the larger problem untouched. Malaria, the greatest — 
scourge among all tropical diseases, remains unconquered, yet there can be little | 
doubt that under a massed and prolonged systematic attack on all fronts its incidence _ 
can be greatly reduced, if not altogether eliminated. But for this task large sums * 
of money and the energies of many communities of men are required. Meanwhile, © 
petrographic and soil studies can reveal where in the tropics, the white man could not ~ 
live for purely economic reasons, even though all else were well. Such a region is © 
the arid country of the Australian tropics which is quite unsuitable to the intensive — 
settlement of any race. . 


Future students of this problem must be brought to realize that apart from the © 
purely environmental problem there are tremendous differences of a genetic-constitu- 7 
tional nature between individuals, and that it is quite possible that there are many | 
individuals who under the best of possible circumstances could never succeed in © 
living in a tropical climate. Such individuals in the tropics not only succeed in 
wrecking themselves, but contribute very largely to the wrecking of others who ~ 
might otherwise remain healthy. When men observe others decline before their 
eyes they cannot help becoming convinced that it is the tropics which is responsible. 
Such a belief works great psychological harm. 


Another factor which requires serious attention is the fact that many of the © 


immigrants to the tropics are individuals who have been psychological misfits in their a 
_ own country who bring their psychological difficulties with them. Unquestionably 7 
such individuals constitute a very considerable factor in the “ tropical situation.” 


The cultural factor is at least as important as any group of physical factors, a 


and it is the one which has thus far received the least attention. 

Such factors as housing, occupation, education, exercise, miscegenation, diet, 
clothing, etc., are all of great importance, and each receive specific treatment by Dr. 
Price in this most excellent and important book. 


The value of the work is greatly increased by the well informed comments, notes a 


and appendices which have been contributed by Dr. Robert G. Stone of the Blue Hill 
Meteorological Observatory, Harvard University. There are some 88 figures and 
illustrations and a satisfactory index. 


M. F. ASHLEY-MonTAGU. 
(Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital, Philadelphia). 








